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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


NEW SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOBY TYLER.” 
Av. 92 of Harrer’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued August 2, con- 
fuins the opening chapter of a new serial story by the author of 
“ Toiy Tyler,” entiled 
TIM AND TIP; 
OR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A BOY AND A DOG. 


The story, which will be illustrated from drawings by ROGERS, ts 
full of incident on land and water ; and those readers who followed 
with such kindly interest the adventures of Toby Tyler and Mr. 
| 1 no doubt feel an equal sympathy with Tim and Tip. 

In this number also appears Part I. of “ A Bit of Foolishness,” 
a two-f wt story of the White Mountains, by Miss SARAH QO, 
JEWET?, and Mother Michel and Her Cat,” a dramatized ver- 
sion of the “Cat and Countess,” translated by T. B. ALDRICH. 
The play contains numerous wlustrations descriptive of costumes, 
tuations, etc. and will serve to pass pleasantly some rainy days of 
the summer vacation. 





THE PRESIDENT. 

OW absorbing is the general anxiety for the Presi- 
] | dent’s recovery was shown in the most striking 
manner by the shock ef apprehension with which the 
news of the late relapse was received. The general 
feeling was and is a very touching spectacle. It isa 
consecration which the President is sure to under- 
stand,and which will be a benediction to the coun- 
try. There has been no better expression of the deep 
sympathy and almost affectionate regard with which 
the President is watched than that of Mr. GLADSTONE 
in his beautiful letter to Mrs. GARFIELD. 

The ever-growing harmony and mutual respect be- 
tween the United States and England, Mr. Guap- 
STONE thinks, have been greatly quickened by ‘‘a 
cordial admiration of the simple heroism which has 
marked the personal conduct of the President, for 
we have not yet wholly lost the capacity of appre- 
ciating such an example of Christian faith and man- 
ly fortitude. This exemplary picture has been made 
complete by your own contribution to its noble and 
touching features, on which I only forbear to dwell 
because I am directly addressing you.” 

To these words every American heart warmly re- 
sponds, proud and glad to know that the Chief Magis- 
trate, elected by the people, is not only officially hon- 
ored, but, for his own admirable qualities, is person- 
ally beloved. Indeed, except for this grievous blow 
the President might never have been personally 
known to the country. ‘‘The whole world would 
exert itself, were exertion of any avail, to save Gen- 
eral GARFIELD from the shot,” says the London Spec- 
tator. The admiration of his manly heroism and 
the personal regard for the President are unprece- 
dented, and his happy recovery, for which the Eng- 
lish-speaking world hopes and prays, will give him 
an opportunity to which his present bearing shows 
that he will be equal. 





“THE GRAND OLD PARTY.” 

THE expectations of Republican success in the au- 
tumfi elections, based upon the general good feeling 
for the President and the absence of any positive is- 
sue between parties, will be amply justified by the 
event if Republican councils are wisely governed. 
But something more is necessary than what is called 
harmony in the party. Where that really exists it 
means merely that there is no open fight between 
leaders or factions, and that the party will poll its 
full average vote. At present, however, that is not 
the situation in the State of New York. When for 
seven weeks there has been an unprecedentedly angry 
conflict of what Mr. CoNKLING, with ludicrous rheto- 
rie, calls ** forbidden and abhorrent forces and agen- 
cies” within the Republican party, involving the 
overthrow of a degrading and mercenary party des- 
potism, there is not harmony, whatever else there 
may be. There will be plenty of talk of ‘‘shoulder 
to shoulder,” but there will be also a desperate con- 
test between the late opponents to control the State 
Convention and the State Committee, and if the Ad- 
ministration Republicans again succeed, it is safe to 
say that the defeated faction will not exhaust itself 
with enthusiastic toil at the polls. 

But even if the Senatorial feud could be forgotten 
at once, and those who have been branding each oth- 
er as traitors and sneaks and perjurers and bribers 
could turn round and swear eternal friendship, there 
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party to the confidence of the people of the State. 
We do not mean whether it has done this by the re- 
sult of the Senatorial contest. Both the new Sena- 
tors, of whom we speak elsewhere, will doubtless de- 
vote themselves to the public business instead of 
quarrelling with the Administration of their party, 
which was the chief business of the late Senators. It 
is by the whole history of the seven weeks that the 
party will be tried. The shameful desertion of offi- 
cial duty by State officers to engage in electioneering 
intrigues; the character of conspicuous leaders in and 
out of the Legislature; the charges and investigation 
of bribery; the PLATT scandal; the conduct of the 
Vice-President—all the details of the long struggle, 
which had so good an end, will help to determine the 
feeling with which the party will be regarded. For 
a party is judged by its representatives and their 
conduct. 

It is not wise to trust for success to the kind of har- 
mony that appeared at the Senatorial serenade, or to 
the revelations of the Senatorial struggle. These 
have produced great impatience and great disgust. 
The true Republican policy is to be warned by expe- 
rience, and to avoid the doom of the old Federal par- 
ty and of the Democratic party by taking the right 
side of living questions and actual public interests. 
When the Federal party had organized the new gov- 
ernment, and put it-in successful action, it was unable 
to lead and guide the spirit it had raised; and preach- 
ing distrust of the people, and opposing JOHN ADAMS’S 
pacific French policy, and raising an army without 
an enemy—all to keep itself in power—it fell, and per- 
ished. The Democratic party, after its long suprem- 
acy, degenerating into the mere pander of human 
slavery, found despotic discipline and the unscrupu- 
lous use of patronage futile, and died, as it deserved 
to die. These are the historic warnings for ‘‘the 
grand old Republican party.” Let those who mutter 
this shibboleth ask themselves what made it grand. 
The answer will be that it organized the best, the most 
progressive, the most patriotic sentiment and desire 
of the country. That gave it power and victory and 
renown. If the Republican party of New York will 
take the right side. of the question which now most 
deeply interests the intelligent people, the question 
of the spoils system, as it took that of the non-exten- 
sion of slavery, of equal suffrage, and of honest finance 
when those questions were paramount, it will com- 
mand the old enthusiasm and success, because it will 
respond to a powerful public opinion. 





THE SENATORS FROM NEW YORK. 

THE two gentlemen recently selected as Senators 
from New York are both men of upright character 
and of political service and experience. The asser- 
tion that they are unknown is not true, so far as the 
State of New York is concerned, and they have been 
quite as conspicuous to the country as the majority 
of their colleagues in the House of Representatives. 
Indeed, the State and the country are both to be con- 
gratulated that the political confusion at Albany has 
ended in their election. The result of such a situa- 
tion is always a compromise of some kind, and, under 
the circumstances, there was no probable or possible 
issue of the controversy more satisfactory than that 
which was reached. Among Republicans in the State 
Mr. MILLER is well known and very popular as a 
genial, shrewd, energetic, intelligent, ‘‘level-headed,” 
and skillful political leader. He is not distinctively 
a reformer, but in. the divisions of the party his face 
has been set forward and not backward. He is not 
especially an orator, so that he is not conspicuous in 
conventions or in Congress, but his sound judgment 
and his manly character make him a trusted and per- 
suasive counsellor. Mr. LAPHAM is a lawyer of dis- 
tinction, whose service in Congress has been dignified 
and respectable. He has been attached to the dom- 
inant power of the party in the State, and in the very 
crisis of his election as Senator has doubtless for the 
first time truly comprehended its character. Depre- 
ciation of the new Senators comes with an ill grace 
either from Democrats who nominated Mr. JACOBs, 
or from Republicans who supported Mr. PLATT. 

Mr. LAPHAM and Mr. MILLER will warmly sustain 
the Administration, and will certainly not subordinate 
their public duty to their personal vanity. In his 
speech at Albany after his election Senator LAPHAM 
said that he was willing to accept no designation im- 
plying that he was more devoted to Republican prin- 
ciples than his colleague, nor would he admit that his 
colleague was ‘‘any better an Administration man” 
than he. He added that they had not been selected 
for the purpose of dispensing patronage, upon which 
Senator Pitts exclaimed, ‘‘Thank God! All these 
things will be seen in due time. Meanwhile the new 
Senators will understand that beyond the small and 

spouting circle of the Legislature a crowd of witnesses 
around hold them in full survey. The recently awak- 
ened public sentiment of the country and the State 





are some other things to be considered before success 
can be assumed as sure. The late Legislature has 
been doing something else than struggling to elect 
Senators. It has done this as the representative of 
the Republican party, and every Republican must 
ask himself whether it has probably commended that 


will not tolerate such a conception of Senatorial duty 
as that of Mr.Conkiinc. Mr. LapHam and his col- 
league will certainly be held to those higher duties 
which the former mentions as belonging to the Sen- 
atorship. 
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ice to the country and to the party than those whom 
they succeed. No man ever filled so large a place in 
the public eye as Mr. CONKLING with so little reason. 
His overwhelming vanity was flattered by ignorant 
or selfish parasites until he believed himself to be 
what with bated breath they declared him to be—a 
great statesman. The spectacle of his prominence in 
New York was inexplicable to cool observers in other 
States, for at no point and in-no manner did Mr. Conx- 
LING impress himself upon the country. He made 
a few melodramatic stump-speeches, which his para- 
sites, but nobody else, declared decided great elec- 
tions, and he kept a powerful political machine in 
repair by patronage for his own personal aggrandize- 
ment. What a mere bubble his ‘ greatness” was is 
shown by its utter extinction, not only without the 
regret of generous and public-spirited men, but with 
no impression left behind but that of grotesque con- 
ceit. Mr. CONKLING was the dupe of his own vanity 
and of the adulation of sycophants. He is to be pit- 
ied as well as condemned. But if it be possible for 
him to learn that nobody is as important as he sup- 
posed himself to be, that to pamper one’s own selfish- 
ness is not to serve the State, and that great opportu- 
nities impose great obligations, he may at some time 
return to public life a wiser and more useful man. 
Mr. LapHAM and Mr. MILLER will not emulate the 
arts by which Mr. CoNKLING made himself conspicu- 
ous, but as efficient representatives of the great in- 
terests of New York, as cordial supporters of the 
general policy of their party administration, as saga- 
cious legislators for the general welfare of the coun- 
try, they can readily surpass their predecessors. 








THE PEST AT HUNTER’S POINT. 


THE insolence of great companies is well illustrated 
in the Hunter’s Point nuisance near New York—a 
pest which should no longer be tolerated, and against 
which public opinion and indignation are fast array- 
ing themselves. At that point, and along New- 
town Creek, there are factories of various kinds— 
ammonia-works, and oil refineries, and fertilizer 
manufactories, and bone-boiling and offal-render- 
ing establishments— which accumulate putrescent 
animal matters, and generate impure gases and foul 
and dangerous effluvia of every kind, smearing the 
banks of Newtown Creek and parts of the East Riv- 
er shore with vile mud and slime, and pouring the 
stench of the whole in poisonous vapors over dense- 
ly populated parts of the city. This has been long 
a revolting and perilous nuisance, and at last it has 
become so outrageous and intolerable that a me- 
morial signed by some of the most respectable citizens 
and largest property -holders was presented to the 
Governor last winter, and he requested the State 
Board of Health to inquire into the reason of the 
complaint. The State Board appointed a special 
committee, consisting of Dr. J. SAVAGE DELAVAN, 
Erastus Brooks, and Dr. ELIsHA Harris, which im- 
mediately entered upon a thorough investigation of 
the whole subject; and after hearing evidence from a 
great number of persons, and making careful personal 
inspection, and receiving reports from scientific ex- 
perts, the special committee made an exhaustive re- 
port. It showed how efficiently their work had been 
performed. It stated in detail the character and rea- 
son of the nuisance, and the nature of the evidence as 
to its deleterious effects. It showed that many of the 
worst nuisances are absolutely preventable, and are 
the result of the most wanton and criminal negli- 
gence; that some of the sources were of a kind neces- 
sarily so offensive and dangerous that they should be 
tolerated no longer than might be necessary to secure 
their removal; and that at least nine-tenths of all the 
matters complained of were controllable by perfectly 
simple and practicable means. 

The report was so decisive and so forcible a justifi- 
cation of the complaint of the memorial that the Gov- 
ernor, on the 22d of April, issued a proclamation dis- 
tinctly warning and ordering all persons, companies, 
and corporations owning and controlling any of the 
specified sources of nuisance to remove, prevent, and 
abate them by the Ist of June. The order was per- 
emptory, and the proclamation ended with the warn- 
ing that in case of neglect to obey the command, 
‘‘ official action necessary for the speedy removal and 
prevention thereof will be taken in pursuance of law 
in such cases made and provided.” It is nearly two 
months since the date mentioned by the Governor. 
The ‘‘ persons, companies, and corporations” concern- 
ed have not taken even the trouble to snap their fin- 
gers at the Governor’s warning. They have contin- 
ued without intermission to poison the air which a 
large part of the city breathes with the fumes of pu- 
trefaction, and with every kind of disgusting, suffo- 
cating, and sickening stench. We are not aware that 
the Governor has directed the necessary legal steps 
for the abatement of the nuisances to be taken. In- 
deed, all that appears is that the stench-breeding com- 
panies pour out their sludge acid, their noxious gases 
and smoke and vapors, as before, that the recom- 
mendations of the State Board of Health and the offi- 
cial order of the Governor are contemptuously disre- 
garded, and that the rights of the poorer citizens who 





The new Senators, indeed, can not be of less serv- 


can not escape, and of the richer citizens who hold real 
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estate in the most desirable part of the city, are equal- 
ly despised by the companies and corporations. 

This is the reckless and insolent disregard of the 
public’ interest which breeds popular distrust and 
hatred of the great combinations of capital. Their 
attitude and tone toward the public are that of TWEED’s 
famous sneer, ‘‘ What are you going to do about it ?” 
They take the position of brutal bullies, and they in- 
vite the just fate of bullies. TWEED at least did 
plant flowers about the City Hall Park, and returned 
a penny of the thousands that he stole from the poor 
in the form of gifts of coal. But the great corpora- 
tions do not care to gild or vary their contempt for 
the rights of the public by any form of concession. 
Upon the East River there are vast areas of a poor 
and hard-working population which need every alle- 
viation that pure air can supply. They may not 
know it, still less protest and petition against the 
poisoning of the atmosphere they breathe. But all 
the more imperative is the duty of those who are 
wiser than they, and who suffer with them, to spare 
no effort lawfully to rout the common enemy which 
is intrenched at Hunter’s Point, and incessantly assails 
the city with discomfort and disease. If the Governor 
fails to enforce the remedy which he has threatened, 
the citizens who have already protested and petitioned 
should test the question whether the State of New 
York is strong enough to deal with huge corporate 
criminals, or whether the commonwealth is as pow- 
erless before them as the individual citizen. 





POISON IN THE SPRING. 


Mr. Joun I. DAVENPORT, the well-known United 
States Commissioner and Chief Supervisor of Elec- 
tions for the Southern District of New York, has re- 
ceived as much Democratic abuse as any man in the 
State. The reason is evident to the reader of his re- 
markable volume just published, The Election Frauds 
of New York City, and their Prevention. This is-a 
_ detailed history, by a master of the details, of the 
enormous electoral frauds in the city during the last 
twenty-one years—frauds which have been managed 
mainly by Democratic agents, and always in the in- 
terest of the Democratic party. There has never 
been so searching an exposure of the methods of de- 
frauding the people of their honest will as this book, 
because Mr. DAVENPORT is probably the only man 
who, with every opportunity of knowledge, has so 
coolly and carefully studied the subject. He has 
made a unique and invaluable contribution to our 
political history, and has revealed more clearly than 
it has been ever before seen another claim of the Re- 
publican party to national gratitude; for the purpose 
of the Democratic Ring of fraud in its heyday under 
TWEED, when: JOHN T. HoFFMAN was Governor and 
OAKEY HALL was Mayor, was to obtain fraudulent 
possession of the Presidency, as it had stolen the Gov- 
ernorship of New York for HOFFMAN in 1868. 

It was notorious eleven years ago that popular gov- 
ernment had practically failed in the city of New 
York, and perhaps to a great majority of persons 
there seemed to be no solution of the situation but 
by violence. Mr. DAVENPORT, who is not an excita- 
ble or extravagant person, says what is undeniably 
true, as the recollection of our readers will attest: 
The simple statement that all pretensions of respect 
for law or the forms thereof, and all attempts to main- 
tain the public peace, and protect either property or 
life, were openly abandoned by most of those in offi- 
cial station, while profligacy, wantonness, open thiev- 
ery, and every form of corruption and fraud flaunted 
itself in regal munificence in the face of the commu- 
nity, is a mild but true picture of the condition of 
public affairs in the city of New York in 1870.” The 
legal counsel who were hired by the Ring to “‘de- 
fend” them in the courts, and who interposed every 
technical obstruction to the course of justice, as they 
read their names in this volume, are doubtless con- 
Sclous of the feeling with which honorable citizens 
read them also. TWEED frankly testified that he-had 
fiven orders to falsify returns of votes in every ward. 

The ballots made no result. The counters {his 
tools] made the result.” 

It was Republican legislation, the State registry 
and national election laws, resolutely enforced by Re- 
publican officers and sustained by Republican opin- 
1on, Which saved the State and the country from the 
f urther fatal consequences of this system of fraud. 
Republican authorities did not hesitate to hold mili- 
ble force in reserve to deal, if necessary, with proba- 

¢ disorder, and by such good sense and firmness in 
‘aintaining just and reasonable laws secured honest 
= ‘ons. Honorable Democrats have acknowledged 
the value and good results of these laws. But noth- 
—. plainer than that the TwEED régime in New 
= Pi and the Democratic attempt in the extra session 
i: ongress of two years ago to repeal or to annul the 
i tonal election laws, with the traditional Democratic 
Hostility to a registry, and Southern Democratic fraud 
and violence at the polls, have fixed in the national 
mind a deep distrust of the Democratic party as false 
© the fundamental condition of a peaceful republic, 
an honest vote freely cast and fairly counted. Mr. 
b AVENPORT'S work is not only singularly interesting, 

ut it will be of very great public service. 





THE QUARANTINE INVESTIGATION. 


A Loup and truculent protest against investigation 
should confirm the determination to investigate. This is 
one of the reasons that the investigation of the manage- 
ment of the Quarantine in New York should be thorough 
and satisfactory. The mere fact that the pbysician in 
chief receives a large sum is not suspicious. The position 
is one of such risks, and requires such a total sacrifice of a 
professional career, that 4 person competent to fill it must 
be expected to require a large emolument. ; 

But there is reason even in this. There may be, and 
there is alleged to be, wasteful extravagance in the cost of 
Quarantine, and a wanton preying upon merchants. There 
are ether. stories to which we will give no vogue by repeat- 
ing them, and which will naturally make the head of the 
Quarantine desirous that the whole truth shall be told. 
There are obviously great opportunities for abuse in such 
an institution, and there may be abuses which are unsus- 
pected even by the head. 

It is always wise, also, in the details of the management 
of public affairs to turn on the light, that the public, which 
pays, may understand precisely what becomes of the money. 
The investigation can do no harm, and it is worth a mod- 
erate expense to learn that there is no waste of money at 
the Quarantine. 








DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


WE observe with regret that Dwight’s Journal of Music 
is to be suspended. It has been published for more than 
a quarter of a century, and has been constantly at the head 
of musical journalism. Indeed, Mr. Joun 8. Dwiaur will 
be remembered as the first of musical critics of the highest 
character in this country. His lectures upon the great com- 
posers in Boston forty years ago set the key for the general 
American appreciation of HANDEL, HAYDN, and BEETHO- 
VEN, and all the years and all the great performances of 
the works of those composers since that time have but con- 
firmed Mr. DwiGHT’s judgments. 

In his journal he has always maintained the highest and 
severest standard. Indeed, it has been sometimes urged 
that with the lapse of time his taste demanded the dryer 
and dryer strain, and that BacH was almost too melodious 
and popular. But these were only the harmless jests of 
respect for an unswerving loyalty to the best and an un- 
sparing antipathy to all charlatanry in music. Although 
the journal stops, its influence will be always felt. It has 
done its work in developing a popular taste for the noblest 
productions of a great art, and the name of JoHN SULLIVAN 
DwiGut will be honorably and indissolubly associated with 
the history of music in this country. 





LECKY ON CARLYLE. 


Mr. Lecky has had his word in the CARLYLE contro- 
versy, and a weighty word itis. He thinks that CARLYLE 
is to be judged by the thirty-five excellent volumes that 
he published, and not by a book which he did not publish, 
which was written when he was very old and profoundly 
distressed, and which, in its present form, he would cer- 
tainly never have published.. Mr. LEcKy admits that the 
book contains some harsh and inconsiderate judgments, 
some evidence of an imbittered mind, and some inaccurate 
recollections. But he concludes—and his conclusion will 
be doubtless that of the sober public mind—as follows: 


“Tt is surely, however, now time that the public should take a 
saner view of the matter, and should remember that the Reminis- 
cences are not CaRLYLE’s main contribution to literature, or his 
chief title to fame. Whatever diversity of opinion there may be 
about some parts of his teaching, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that he has been one of the three or four greatest men of letters 
of the reign of Victoria; that during a singularly honorable and 
laborious literary life, extending over half a century, he has been 
one of the great ‘seminal intellects,’ and perhaps the strongest 
moral force in English literature; and that if memorials are ever 
to be raised to great writers, he has a title to that honor which 
very few of his contemporaries can equal, and which none of them 
can surpass. It would be a strange proof of the levity or ingrati- 
tude of his readers if there should be any difficulty in raising the 
sum which is required.” 


CONSUL-GENERAL MERRITT. 


Mr. MERRITT leaves the Custom-house to assume the du- 
ties of his post at London, and he departs amid general re- 
spect and good-will. He had had much experience in official 
life when he came to the highest place in the customs serv- 
ice, and-his able discharge of every public duty intrusted 
to him had been marked with perfect honesty and fidelity. 
His position in the Custom-house has been one of peculiar 
difficulty. Selected by President HayYEs to supersede Col- 
lector ARTHUR, his appointment was the signal of a malig- 
nant and prolonged attack upon the Administration, and 
his confirmation was resisted with every device of delay 
and desperate uppeal. The defeat of his opponents was 
also a vital blow at the usurpation known as the courtesy 
of the Senate, by which the appointment of Collector is 
made the perquisite of the Senators from the State. 

The appointment was by no means acceptable to many 
who were opposed to the Senatorial usurpation. This, of. 
course, exposed the Collector to jealous scrutiny. The Pres- 
ident, also, desired him to institute a reform of the methods 
of minor appointment by introducing competition. But 
Mr. MERRITT, accepting the traditions of appointment, and 
with a keen and active interest in politics, undoubtedly 
felt not only that his official power was unexpectedly lim- 
ited, but that the interests of the Administration party in 
the State were endangered. With perfect loyalty, however, 
he instantly addressed himself to conform to the desire of 
the President, and, under the superintendence of the Naval 
Officer, he began the series of examinations which have con- 
clusively demonstrated the practicability of competition for 
appointment, and its value in selecting most efficient officers 
for the service. 
tire service, and great—as we think, too great—latitude was 
left for discretionary appointments. Yet when at the very 
end of the HAYES administration an attempt was made to 
discredit the President and the Collector by requiring a de- 
tailed report of the facts relating to appointment at the 





The rules adopted did not embrace the en-. 





Custom-house, the report completely established the fideli- 
ty of Collector MERRITT to the instructions of the Presi- 
dent, and the effort to discredit them signally failed. In 
his discretionary action the Collector was undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by political motives, and in establishing competi- 
tion he was following the desire of the Chief Executive, not 
the dictate of his own judgment. But his conduct through- 
out was marked by entire good faith, and the results have 
probably almost persuaded him. 

Meanwhile the general conduct of the business of the 
Custom-house has been most satisfactory. The actual rate 
of expense in collection has-been reduced, and the charac- 
ter of the service has greatly risen. The doubt and oppo- 
sition among some of his party friends have long since van- 
ished. There has been no Collector since the Republican 
party came irito power twenty years ago more generally 
acceptable than Mr. MERRITT. Of an honest and sturdy 
nature, of urbane and simple mamners, with a high senso 
of duty, in all his tastes and ways and abilities American 
to the core, he will take with him to his new sphere tho 
hearty regard of his old friends, and he will commend him- 
self to that of hosts of new ones. 





SS —————— 


PERSONAL. ; 

Tae New York Sun has a paragraph, presumably written by 
Mr. Dana, which says that the late Secretary STANTON was not, as 
had been intimated by the Chicago 7’ribune, the author of the “On 
to Richmond” editorials published in the New York Tribune dur- 
ing the rebellion, but that most of them were written by the late 
General Firz-Henry Warren. 

—A new portrait of TuackERay is to be painted for the Lon- 
don Reform Club, and placed in the hall of the club, near the por- 
trait of Lord Macactay. The only good portraits hitherto made 
of THackrRay were done by himself. 

—Mr. Grorce I. Senry has just made another gift of $100,000 
to Wesleyan University, the interest to be applied as prizes to 
students in competition in various studies. This makes $200,000 
that Mr, Sengy has given to that institution. 

—Captain Cuar_es P. Suita, whose funeral took place at Ros- 
lyn, Long Island, on the 26th ult., will long be remembered for 
his heroic conduct when in command.of the steamer Seawanhaka, 
which was burned near Ward’s Island on the 28th of June, 1880. 
There were on board of the steamer at the time many gentlemen 
and ladies of this city, among tliem several ladies of Mayor Gracr’s 
family, Mr. Coartes A. Dana, Mr. Samvet L. M. Bartow, Mr. Joun 
W. Haxper, and Miss Mapet Harper. In the funeral sermon, de- 
livered by the Rev. Mr. Payson, the incidents of the disaster were 
briefly alluded to, and the three qualities that were conspicuous 
in Captain Smrrn’s character were deservedly commended ; these 
were his courage, unselfishness, and humility. He had displayed in 
a very marked manner that faithful discharge of the common duties 
of life which is the best preparation for heroi@ actions. As an evi- 
dence of the captain’s unselfishness, Mr. Payson related that one 
day, while the captain was yet convalescent of his injuries, he asked 
what his thoughts were while the flames surrounded him—whether 
the thought that his life was in danger had occurred to him. The 
captain replied: “I did not think of myself at all. My object, and 
my only object, was to save those people.” At the close of Mr. 
Payson’s sermon, Mr. Bropners also delivered a brief eulogy on 
the deceased, which he began by saying that “ Roslyn has of late 
years been in the habit of burying heroes—first, a hero of arms 
(General ABERCROMBIE); next, a hero of poetry, levers, and intel- 
lectual culture; and lastly, a hero of the faithful performance of 
duty.” 

—ANTON RusrnsteIn made $40,000 net during his recent eight 
weeks’ engagement in London; and then he sent an ivory baton, 
inlaid with silver, to Signor BerGavant, who had led his opera in 
London and Moscow. 

—Among the men in New Orleans who are spoken of as mill- 
ionaires are Mr. Epwarp Ricuarpson, who is rated at $8,000,000, 
and is the wealthiest cotton planter in the world; Mr. E. J. Gay, 
planter and sugar refiner, $4,000,000; and Messrs. D. H. Ho-mes, 
Leon Gopcuavx, E. J. Hart, and R. T. Buckner ‘are mentioned at 
$1,000,000. s 

—The funeral services of Dean STanLEy were amongst the most 
memorable that have for many years been witnessed in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. It was the first time during the present century, if 
not in the last three or four centuries, that two princes of the Ro- 
man Church were present at such a ceremonial. And what add- 
ed to the interest of the occasion was that Cardinal Mannina 
and Cardinal Newman were former members of the Church of 
England, and as such had been heard in the Abbey. They were 
also old personal friends of the Dean. Royalty also came to do 
honor to the dead, the Prince of Wales representing the Queen, 
who sent a wreath of roses, and a note in her own handwriting, 
bearing the words, “A mark of sincere affection and high esteem 
from Victoria.” Bishop Quintarp, of Tennessee, was present by 
special invitation. 

—The fund left by the late Mrs. Wittrams, of Norwich, Con- 
necticut, for the building and endowing of a school for young ladies 
in New London, is now valued at $100,000 in personal property, 
and $25,000 in real estate, besides the site, which is worth $10,000, 

—Mr. Corcoran, of Washington, who purchased the Wasurna- 
Ton and DinwippiE papers at a recent sale in London, has pre- 
sented them to the Virginia Historical Society. 

—Mr. Tsu Soon Kez, of the Chinese legation at Washington, 
who has just returned to China, came to this country three years 
ago entirely ignorant of the English language. Since then his 
aptitude and proficiency have enabled him to make an excellent 
translation of the T’reaties of America with all Nations. 

—Sosourner Trutu, who is now one hundred and six years old, 
on receiving recently a present of a silk dress from England, ex- 
pressed a hope that she might continue a sojourner here below 
long enough to wear it out; and elderly women are very pains- 
taking in looking carefully after their silken apparel. 

—ALEXANDER H. Srepuens, notwithstanding the feeble condi- 
tion of his body, is actively engaged on another work on the 
war, and keeps employed several clerks and stenographers, who 
decline to be interviewed as to its precise character. 

—Dr. AGyeEw, the distinguished Philadelphia surgeon, who has 
been twice summoned to Washington to see the President, appears 
in a very amiable and thoroughly professional light in a recent 
telegram from Washington to the Philadelphia Times, which says : 
‘Dr. AGNEW was requested to remain yesterday, but that he de- 
clined because of patients requiring his attention in Philadelphia. 
One of the resident physicians asked what kind of patients they 
were, and the eminent surgeon replied that one was a laborer at 
the ship-yard, who had a badly fractured skull, and the other one 
of the same character, who was suffering from a wound in the 
abdomen. These were particular cases, and he thought he might 
be able to save their lives by his presence. When it was urged 
that the President’s life was more valuable, he remarked that the 
President was attended by skillful surgeons, abundantly able to 
cope with any emergency, while these poor men had nobody. Hu- 
man life was human life, and his presence was actually necessary 
in Philadelphi bis time.) 
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HOUSE AND SHOP IN RUIN. 
































DESTROYED BY A 


THE CYCLONE AT NEW ULM. 

THESE pictures, engraved from photographs taken im- 
mediately after the disaster, show in the most graphic man- 
ner the devastation caused hy the recent eyelone at New 
Ulm, Minnesota, Previous to this disaster. New Ulm was a 
thriving and enterprising town. It was settled by Ger- 
mans, as the name indicates, in 1355. The most important 
incident in its early history was its destruction during the 
fearful Indian massacres of 1862. The battle between the 
red men and the whites lasted three days, and ended in the 
defeat ofthe former. The inhabitants then evacuated the 
town, and made their escape to St. Peter. Most of them 
afterward returned, and from that time to the present the 
town has had a steady, healthy growth. 

The eyclone which has laid New Ulm again in ruins 
took place on Friday, July 15, about half past four in the 


| space of time. 


| and stores were entirely destroyed. 


afternoon, According to the reports of several witnesses, 
iwo tornadoes met directly over the town, and the work 
of. destrnetion was accomplished in an ineredibly short 
The course of the cyclone could be dis- 
tinctly discerned, and seemed to be moving in separate vol- 
umes from the north and south. At half past four o’clock 
black clouds began to gather with great rapidity. The 
thunder and lightning were terrific, and the wind blew a 
hurricane, while the rain descended in sheets. There was a 
moment's Iull,and then the eyelone struck the town. At 
the end of ten minutes it disappeared as suddenly as it 
came. An eye-witness says: “Its effeets are almost inde- 
scribable. Some business houses were strack by lightning ; 
others were lifted bodily by the violence of the wind, and 
levelled with the earth: others, again, were demolished by 
the flying débris from other buildings. 


CYCLONE.—From Paotograpng BY Everitt. 


DRUG STORE | 


| injured, but many had their roofs blown off, or were so bad: 
| ly unjointed by the wind that they will have to be pulled 


| down and rebuilt.” 


More than a hundred buildings were utterly demolishe! 


| by this terrific cyclone, besides those that were more or less 


| seriously injured. 


Scores of dwellings | 
Very few escaped un- | 


Four persons were killed, and near!) 
thirty wounded, some of them very severely. Peopie whe 
were out on the streets at the time were literaHy blown 
away, and numbers were wounded by flying débris. Whol 
sections of tin roofing were sent sailing through the air by 
the fury of the storm, and twisted like paper, as may be 
seen in one of our illustrations. The ruins of Mr. Phean- 
der’s substantial house show the force of the wind. As 
soon as the first shock was over, the citizens rallied, and vied 
with each other in their attentions to the wounded. Sub 
scriptions for the relief of the sufferers were raised, and 
everything possible was done to make them comfortable. 
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BUTCHER'S SHOP, ST. MICHAEL. MATRIZ CHURCH, PONTA DELGADA, ST. MICHAEL. a 


that of Belgium. Their trade is mainly with Lisbon and 
England; their exports consist principally of grain and 
fruit, more especially oranges and pine-apples.  Fayal and 
Pico ship a certain amount of a rough and not overpalat- 
ablé wine, much of which finds its way into the cheaper 
forms of Loudon sherry. 


THE AZORES. 

To people who spend their'summer in search of the pic- 
turesque, and whose experience of Norway and Lapland 
has taught them how to rough it, we say, Try the Azores. 
The scenery of the islands is everywhere striking and pic- 
turesque. To the 
naturalist they are 
especially interest- 
ing from their is- 
olation and the 


call Mr. Mark Twain’s astonishment at the sight of th 

enormous capotes of the Fayalese ladies. The men of St é 

Michael wear a most remarkable piece of head-gear termed vw 

a carapuga. ~It is shaped somewhat like a huntsman cap, 
| but has an enormous projecting brim in front and a long 
s pendent cloak behind. The grandest scenery in St. Mi 
chael is to be found 
at the east and 
west ends of the 
island. At the 
east end is the dis- 


er 


extraordinary evi- 
dence of intense 
volcanic action 
which they ex- 
hibit. 

The islands are 
nine in number, 


and geographically. 


are divisible into 
three groups: the 
eastern group, Ccom- 
prises St. Mary 
and St. Michael; 
the central, Ter- 
ceira, Graciosa, St. 
George, Pico, and 
Fayal; whilst the 
most westerly con- 
tains the little lone- 
ly islands of Flores 
and Corvo. The 
Azores belong to 
Portugal, and form 
a province of that 
kingdom; but al- 
though the peo- 
ple call themselves 
Portuguese, they 
differ in many re- 
spects from their 
continental breth- 
ren. They are a 
hardy, simple, un- 
sophisticated folk, 
good-natured and 


/ 


GROTTO D'ECHO, FURNAS, ST. MICHAEL. 








trict of the Furnas. 
Situated within a 
huge volcanic ba- 
sin here «are a 
number of boiling 
springs and gey- 
sers, and a beauti- 
ful lake backed by 
a magnificent peak 
of obsidian. The 
little village of the 
Furnas is.the fa- 
vorite summer re- 
treat of the Azo- 
reans, who congre- 
gate here in good 
numbers during 
July and August 
for the sake of the 
iron-sulphur baths, 
which are held in 
great repute. 

At the other end 
of the island is a 
still more wonder- 
ful crater, which, 
for some unintel- 
ligible reason, re- 
joices in the name 
of the Sete Ci- 
daeles, or Seven 
Cities. It is up- 
ward of ten miles 
in circumference, 
and at the bottonr 





hospitable, and intensely fond of their island homes. The Ponta Delgada, the chief town of St. Michacl, is the | 
islands are all very small; the largest of them, St. Michael, | largest town in the group, and has a population of about 
is only about thirty miles long by from seven to ten miles | 20,000; it can boast of a theatre and numerous convents 
in width; but, small as they are, they manage to support a | and churches; the marble front of the Matriz Church. is 


are two lakes and a small village. The view of this crater 
and of the lakes, as seen through a narrow gorge near the 
upper edge of the basin, is one of the most striking bits of 
the picturesque in the islands. Scarcely less grand is the 
Caldeira of Fayal. This crater is upward of 1700 feet deep, 
and is almost circular in shape. Separated from Fayal by 


contented population of upward of a quarter of a million. | rather quaint. The costumes of some of the islanders are 
characteristic, and readers of the Innocents Abroad will re- 


The density of population, indeed, is even greater than 
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a narrow channel is the island of Pico, which 
culminates in a magnificent peak 800 feet 
above the level of the Atlantic. Pico is the 
great fruit garden of the Azores, and vines 
and fig-trees straggle all over its stony 
slopes. Some very fine rock scenery -is to 
be met with in the neighborhood of Vellas. 
Altogether the Azores may be strongly rec- 
ommended fer a long vacation trip. There 
is not much in the way of inn accommoda- 
tion in any of the islands, with the excep- 
tion of St. Michael and Fayal, and the liv- 
ing is rather rough, but the good air and 
the bright sunshine, joined to good temper, 
sound digestion, and a little tact, will insure 
a delightful tour. 


{Begun in Harpre’s WerKy No. 1284., Vol. XXV.} 


A FIGHT FOR HIM. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Acruor or *¢'Cowann Consorenor,” “ Lrttte Kate 
Krreny,” * Poor Humanity,” ETc. 





IIL—‘ CONSCIENCE MONEY 2” 

HERE was something to think about at 
last; here was mystery and perhaps ro- 
mance; here, at all events, was the clew, to 
my mind, of Miss Forsyth’s extraordinary 
manner toward me. She had known my 
story allalong. It had been no chance se- 
ries of questions, no idle curiosity, then, but 
part and parcel of some plan in. which he 
was also concerned, that had led to this talk 
of my dead love, of my poor, weak, dead lov- 
er. It had been “arranged” between them, 
I thought, indignantly, but for what reason, 
or with what possible good, was beyond con- 
jecture. The story was finished; it was all 
over; we had said good-by forever, Luke 
and I: why should his shadow come thus 
between me and my peace of mind again ? 
Might it, after all, be one of those strange 
chances which do occur in life, and which 
are more remarkable and frequent than 
skeptics will believe? I thought for a mo- 
ment-—but only for a moment. It was not 
possible. By chance he might have come 
to Seacliffe; by a stranger chance he might 
have known Miss Forsyth; but there had 
been no chance in the lady’s questioning of 
me, or in her anxiety to know whom I had 
loved once upon a time, and the length and 
breadth and depth, too, of that affection. 
No, it was no chance. Lydia Forsyth had 
known of my past engagement to Luke 
Macfarlane, and by what means? Only by 
one means could the information have been 
imparted to her—by Luke Macfarlane him- 
self. For what reason was not clear to me, 
groping in the darkness of my new and con- 
fused thoughts; bnt it was evident that he 
had told her, and she had followed me to 
Seacliffe. What did it all mean? What 
were those two plotting? What possible 
reason could place their minds in conjunc- 
tion to work together against the peace of 
my own? JI don't think I had been a sus- 
picious woman up to this time of my life, 
but I was suspicious now. Miss Forsyth 
obtained her information from Luke—she 
must have done so, surely. I had never 
spoken to a living soul about him and me, 
and of the love we had imagined to exist 
between us before his mother parted us; 
and he had respected his mother more than 
me—ever so much more. I had given him 
up for good, and gone out into the world 
with a still tongue and a brnised heart; it 
was he who had babbled forth his version 
of the story, aud this was the result. 

I felt humiliated andaggrieved. Ithought 
he might have kept as silent as myself, and 
that for my sake it was his duty. I had 
never doubted his honor until now: of his 
firmness and his power to resist calumny 
and trouble I had had my doubts; at his 
constancy I could afford to laugh a little bit- 
terly, Heaven is aware. But for Luke to 
tell all this to Miss Forsyth, to let her know 
what a deal I had thought of him, and to 
set her here as my mistress, as a spy, as a 
tyrant and inquisitor— was it possible in 
this man ? 

Ewen now I could scarcely believe it—I 
could not understand the motive. It be- 
came more impossible in theory, the more I 
brooded over it. There was another solu- 
tion to the enigma, which I had not discov- 
ered. It became necessary to seek the right 
interpretation ; in justice to myself, in my 
own defense, I had a right to know it. 

I tore up the letter I had begun to indite ; 
my plans were all changed; the thought of 
leaving Seacliffe was set aside at once; the 
resolution to submit to all the taunts and 
eaprices of Miss Forsyth was again fixed in 
my mind, but this time for a reason lying 
tar apart from any sympathy with her. I 
was on guard, and the truth of it all was to 
be discovered, if possible. From the win- 
dow of my room I could see the seat where 
I had left Lydia Forsyth, but I was no wit- 
ness to her meeting with Captain Macfar- 
Jane. They had met before I had had the 
courage to look out; they had strayed from 
my range of vision altogether, I thought, 


until presently they passed before me in the 
distance, she leaning on his arm and looking 
up into his face. They were talking ear- 
nestly, and walking very slowly—one might 
have fancied them lovers from my point of 
view, and I did so very readily. 

It was a sorry fancy to me—after the 
two long years of grim silence, too, follow- 
ing a parting forever. I was resigned long 
ago. I had been certain until that day; I 
was sure it had been so much for the better 
that we should say good-by—so much the 
better for him! If I had not thought so in 
my heart when I had first declared it, giving 
him his chance of separation from me, I had 
learned to think so since, when he had taken 
me at my word and gone away. And yet 
my heart was throbbing painfully and quick- 
ly again, and the figure in the distance had 
conjured up a heap of memories. The past 
was so close upon me that I could have wept 
as over yesterday’s trials and troubles, in- 
stead of over those which had been sur- 
mounted more than two years since. 

Presently she sat down, and made room 
for him on the seat which I had quitted ; but 
I noticed that he walked up and down the 
path instead, and in his old restless and im- 
petuous way, which I remembered so well. 
Were they quarrelling ?—was it not all hap- 
piness with him in his new choice? I did 
not think it could be, knowing her and him. 
Certainly she was very rich, I thought, sar- 
castically; and gold covers a multitude of 
imperfections, as charity covers sins. He 
had loved me once, when it was reported 
that my father was a rich man, when— 
And then I went back from the window, re- 
solved to look no more, and to play the un- 
worthy part of spy no longer on them. 

They had played the spy on me, one or 
another, or both; but I need not watch them. 
I had my task to carry out—to find the rea- 
son for their hunting me down; perhaps it 
would become my duty to defy them pres- 
ently. 

I waited in my room patiently; it struck 
me that, when he had gone, Miss Forsyth 
would send for me. From him she might 
receive fresh instructions, and being on my 
guard now, I should be quick to guess their 
purport. 

I was not wrong in my thought of being 
sent for. After an hour had elapsed, one of 
the servants of the institution knocked gen- 
tly on the panels of my door. 

“Miss Forsyth wishes to see you as soon 
as you are disengaged, Miss Douglas,” said 
the voice without in response to my inquiry. 

“TJ will be down directly,” I answered. 

I descended a moment or two afterward, 
and entered Miss Forsyth’s room, in, I think, 
my usual self-possessed way. It had been 
an effort, but I was very calm. Miss For- 
syth was not self-possessed, and not on 
guard, perhaps, and so a bad judge of my 
deportment. She looked weary and agi- 
tated, and there were two ominous spots of 
red upon her cheeks. She did not regard 
me very amiably as I came into the room, 
and stood before the chair in which she re- 
clined, half prostrate. 

“ Where have you been all this while?” 
she asked, peevishly, even suspiciously, or I 
was mistaken in the look in her dark eyes. 

“In my room,” I answered, quietly. 





“JT thonght you remained in the grounds 
after our little dispute,” she added. 

“No, Miss Forsyth,” I replied; “I went 
straight into the house.” 

*T was a little hasty, and too curious,” 
she went on, very softly now, “and you will 
not think anything more of what I said, I 
hope ” 

“T will try not,” was my answer. 

* You don’t bear me any malice, Douglas?” 

“No,madam. I accept your apology very 
willingly.” I said. 

Her face flushed, nt she said: “That's 
well. Sit down and help me with my wools 
—I am going to be very busy this evening.” 

“Tndeed ?” 

“T have been told to-day that I give way 
too munch; that I should get better more 
quickly if I were more composed and less 
hysterical. Yon see,” she added, with a 
strangé forced smile, ‘I have been reproved 
and worried as well as you.” 

“Indeed f” I said again, for want of a bet- 
ter reply at the moment. 

“T wish you would not keep saving ‘In- 
deed,’” she added, fretfully. “Have you 
not forgotten all my hasty words yet ?” 

“T will try and think of them no more.” 

“And you don’t bear me any malice, I ask 
again ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“T have been lectured to-day very severe- 
ly,” she continued, “and perhaps it has done 
me good, and tanght me humility. I sup- 
pose it has struck you that I am, at times, a 
very disagreeable woman ?” 

“Now and then,” I confessed, “it has 
crossed my mind, Miss Forsyth, that you 
might be more agreeable to others with ad- 
vantage to yourself.” 

“Very neatly put,” she said, satirically. 





There was a pause; then she went on 





again, with her watchful eyes upon me, I 
was sure. If she were waiting for the effect 
of her next words upon her listener, I had 
at least the satisfaction to balk her; for I 
was strong now, and quite prepared. 

“Certainly the gentleman who lectured 
me had a right to school me,” she said, “as 
presently I may take his name, and share 
the remainder of my life with him.” 

“Indeed ?” I said, for the third time, and 
Miss Forsyth stamped her foot, and looked 
for an instant disposed to throw her basket 
of wools at me for my stereotyped reply. 
My mild surprise was aggravating, though 
I had no intention of annoying her. I was 
only acting my part of an ordinary listener. 

“Yes, indeed! You did not know I was 
engaged ?” 

“T certainly had not the slightest idea of 
it,” was my reply. 

“No one has told you? And yet these 
reports are quickly and even mysteriously 
circulated, as a rule,” she said; “are they 
not ?” 

“As arule,yes. But then there are not 
many members of this institution likely to 
be acquainted with the facts of your life, I 
should think,” I replied. 

“Not many. But some people are curious, 
and try hard to know everything. Mrs. Sel- 
combe is curious,” she added. 

“T have not remarked it myself.” 

“Ah, then I have,” she answered, sharply. 
“Directly my friend had gone, Mrs. Seleombe 
wanted to know who he was, and would 
have been glad to learn what particular 
business had brought him to the Home. As 
if I were compelled to tell her—as if I am 
here to submit to her orders and caprices 
like the rest of you.” ; 

“You are required to subscribe to the 
rules of the establishment, whether a paid 
inmate or, like myself, on charity,” I said. 

“Yes, I understand that; but still one 
does not care to be criticised. He would 
not wish me to be criticised, I am sure,” she 
added, thoughtfally. “If you only knew 
what a basty man he was! I have been in 
a false position here, he says; it was against 
every body’s wish I came.” : 

“Did he not know you were coming ?” 
inquired. 

“Nobody knew. I corresponded with 
Mrs. Selcombe, when I had made up my 
mind, that was all.” 

“You had some especial reason, perhaps, 
besides the recovery of your health ?” I sug- 
gested. 

Once more she flushed up quickly. 

“Perhaps so. But I wish to recover my 
health. I had heard so much of the bene- 
fits derived from this place. It was strongly 
recommended to me. I was anxious to get 
well for his sake as well as my own. You 
understand that, Douglas ?” she inquired. 

“Oh yes—perfectly.” 

“And you have got well,” she continued ; 
“vou are a living example of what miracles 
can be effected by the Seacliffe air. For you 
came here worse than myself.” 

“ How did you know that, Miss Forsyth ?” 

“Mrs. Seleombe has told me,” she replied, 
“that she thought you would not recover 
speedily—if at all.” 

She had had the same idea of me, then, 
as of Miss Forsyth. 

“T was not strong when I first came,” I 
said. 

“But now you are quite well?” 

“ Almost.” 

“You are quite well,” she said; “I see no 
signs of illness in you. I think,” she added, 
“it is your duty even to make room for those 
who are waiting eagerly for vacancies.” 

“T have thought of that,” I replied ; “but 
Mrs. Selcombe presses me to remain another 
week or two.” 

“You are not obliged to go back to work 
yet,” she said; “to the wholesale house you 
have told me of. You might take a holiday 
with some friends.” 

“T think not.” 

“ Oh, it shall not be a question of money,” 
she said, quickly. “You have been very 
good to me, and I have a right to show my 
gratitude, and prove that I was not so un- 
kind as you imagined. You are poor, and 
I am rich—I don’t know what to do with my 
money—and you must not stop my wish to be 
of help to you in any way.” 

“JT don’t understand, Miss Forsyth. I—” 

“T want you to accept, as a favor from 
me, if you will—say a hundred pounds. If 
it is not enough for you to go abroad for a 
long holiday, say so, but don’t return to that 
hateful business again,” she said. 

Yes, Mrs. Seleombe was right. This lady 
had a great interest in me, and was disposed 
to be generous; and yet I was not grateful 
in my heart toward her. The generosity 
was too suddenly exhibited; the interest in 
me was hardly real, and only the anxiety to 
get me from the Home was strikingly ap- 
parent. To get me away at any price, it 
seemed. 

“Thank you, Miss Forsyth,” I replied, 
“but I can take no money from you.” 

“It is customary to reward those who 








have shown attention or sympathy to the 
lady patients. Iam only a little extra lib- 
eral,” she said, “and you must not be too 
proud to stand in your own light.” 

“TI can take no money. I shall be glad 
to get work again,” I replied, “and I shall 
go straight to the old business when I am 
strong enough.” 

“It will be very rash of yon.” 

“And I shall not leave here for a week 
or fortnight longer,” I said, watching her 
now in my turn. “ You shall not accuse me 
of acting rashly, Miss Forsyth. I will be 
extremely careful.” 

“Very well. Do as you please,” she mur- 
mured, faintly, “but don’t worry me any 


more to-day. I shall be glad if you will 


leave me.” 

She had turned very pale. 

“ Shall I—” I began, when she interrupt- 
ed me. 

“No, no; I don’t want any assistance,” 
she cried, hastily. “I only want to be left 
to myself till to-morrow.” 

“ Very well, Miss Forsyth,” I replied. 

I bade her good-night, and went away. 
I felt that I had won a victory, but in what 
way I could hardly guess. Doubtless Luke 
Maefarlane and she had just planned this 
together, and without a doubt I had foiled 
them. I would not give in to them, or what 
they wished me to do, and the thought of 
offering me money made my cheeks tingle, 
and set my heart atlame. I might be. an 
object of charity, but not of the charity of 
those two. I would prefer to starve rather 
than be indebted to them, or follow any 
wish of theirs conveyed in so secret and 
miserable a fashion. 

[To BE CONTINURD.} 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
NEARTY KINDNESS, 


IF ever anything has been proved to the 
satisfaction of mankind, it would seem to be 
their assimilation to the substance wherein 
they deal. A man who desires to improve 
his character or confirm his principles (when 
he finds them beginning to be honest) must 
strictly withold his steps from many paths 
of life that should be straight, but only run 
straightway down hill. Why are the great- 
est statesmen of the age far beyond cre- 
dence of the most credulous? Because they 
have so long handled liars that they follow 
their turns, and fall intothem. Why is the 
most eminent British general inclined to 
quake when returning thanks on behalf of 
our noble army? Not because he ever felt 
fear himself, but from handling so many 
short-service soldiers, fugitive as a cheap 
French jelly. 

On the other hand, to deal in good stiff 
stuff sets a man up, and puts core into him. 
A man who sells wire netting, when request- 
ed to quote lowest prices, at wholesale rate, 
by post to-morrow (after a long interview, 
anda half inclination to come down), stiffens 
up again, and writes: “ Dear Sir,—We are 
sorry to have quoted our price too low. Upon 
examination of our books we find”—some- 
thing that rose in his conscience only. 
Whereas a good dealer in soft woollen nets 
can scarcely refuse any reasonable offer. 

Throughout the years which Mr. Caleb 
Tucker had spent in honest business, the 
timber chietly in demand was oak. For ev- 
ery sort of work that was meant to last, in 
exposure to the wind and rain, people in- 
sisted upon having oak; and the blessings 
of free trade (which, like those of Isaac, 
have descended upon the wrong head hith- 
erto) had not yet filled our walls with 
cracks, and our inner parts with quaking. 
This power of material had helped to con- 
solidate Mr. Tucker’s character, so that he 
could read the most important letters with- 
out losing half a mouthful of his breakfast. 

“Dear Uncle Caleb,” said the one upon 
the table, “ mother and I want—oh, so bad- 
ly !—to be home again withyou. Thereareno 
cob-walls here, and no flowers, unless you 
pay a lot of money for them; and a little 
cracked cabbage you would take to the pig- 
sty costs twopence-halfpenny and impu- 


dence too. There are plenty of nice people, — 


but they live so far apart that you may go 
miles without seeing them, aud even then 
they have no time to spare.” 

“What a number of complaints— poor 
little Mary!” Uncle Caleb muttered, at the 
bottom of three pages. “ Well, it will teach 
them toenjoy their home. Halloa! What 
is this? I must read slowly.” 

“We have come across a thing that you 
ought to know, and I am afraid that I can 
not tell it clearly. Do you remember that 
gentleman who came on horseback in the 
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spring, and behaved so badly? You were 
quite upset by his bad manners, because 
you would not answer all his crooked ques- 
tions. You doubted very much whether he 
had given his right name; and you talked 
about going to the gentleman on Dartmoor, 
but old Jerry fell so lame that you could not 
do it, and you said that you did not like to 
write about it. It seems that his name was 
right enough, and better than his nature, as 
we say. We met him on the streets about 
a week ago, and found out where he lives, 
and all about him. He seems to be a stew- 
ard, or agent, or whatever it is, to a wealthy 
nobleman, who has a great house, all walled 
in, almost like a country place. And he is 
a very strange man, they say, and may go 
off at any time. Uncle Snacks knows a 
great deal about him, because of his being 
in the railway line, and this lord will not let 
them come through a field of his without 
fighting for it. He seems to have no one to 
care aliout him, except the servants, and it 
makes him fret; for he lost his grandson a 
little while ago, a fine boy, but he caught 
the small-pox. And not so very long ago 
he had lost his son, the father of his grand- 
son; and they say that he has another son 
somewhere, who disgraced himself shock- 
ingly back in the war-time, and never’could 
get on with his father. But now Mr. Gas- 
ton tends the whole of his concerns, they 
say, and he is accounted unusual honest, al- 
though they live like cats and dogs, for his 
lordship has a temper, and so has Mr. G. 
Uncle Snacks told me to write all this, and 
mother says no lawyer could have done it 
better.” : 

“Neither he could,” said Mr. Tucker, go- 
ing to the fire for some more hot fried pota- 
toes; “ though it requireth to be read again,: 
to know which is which of all them ‘hes,’ 
’Tis late in life for me to meddle with the 
concerns of other folk, however. But here 
comes different sign-manual to the foot of it. 
Must have my thick specs; they new ones is 
like shop fronts.” 

With the help of his thick horn specta- 
cles, which he was not allowed to wear on 


Sundays—and this was a Sunday, as his. 


breakfast proved, for he had sausages with 
his fried potatoes—the dealer in oak of for- 
mer days made out the thin scrawl of the 
jobber in shares, whose hand he had never 
seen before. : 

“Dear Sir,—If convenient, yon should 
come up. Mary says that you know all 
about things going on,1I won’t say where. 
Robbery, which might be regretted when 
too late, and worse things to come after- 
ward. With best respects, yours faithfully, 
John Snacks.” 

“Well, I did intend to go to chureh; 
and I will go to church, because I hear the 
bells,” Mr. Tucker thought, slowly, and with 
memories of childhood. 
Ways come in church, because they have no 
business.” 

He did as he had said, and came to this 
conclusion, that his duty by no means re- 
quired him to go to London upon other peo- 
ple’s business, but that it might be a matter 
to repent of if neglected altogether. Old 
Jerry (the only horse he owned at present), 
although getting better, was scarcely fit to 
climb stony places with a tender feeling ; and 
his master, after looking at him in the after- 
noon, resolved to take the chariot of Pugs- 
ley toward the heights of Christowell. Pugs- 
ley had no right to carry passengers for hire, 
and no one must go over Exe Bridge with 
him, unless it were a child of tender years, 
such as Rose Arthur used to be. But if 
Master Timothy discovered on the road a 
respectable wayfarer, looking weary, his 
manner was to ask him whether he would 
ride, in a social rather than commercial spir- 
it, though it tended by-and-by perhaps to- 
ward half a crown. 

The carrier and the timber merchant knew 
one another on the road of old, and cherish- 
ed mutual respect. And Mr. Arthur, from 
time to time, had sent a present of fruit, or 
flowers, or honey, to his city friend by good 
care of Pugsley. Therefore, after long dis- 
course, and easy turns of suinmer lanes, Mr. 
Tucker was set down within a mile of Larks’s 
Cot, in the early afternoon. Timothy would 
have gone further with him, but the old 
gentleman’s legs were good, and as there 
was nothing in the cart for the Captain, he 
would not work the old horse on. How to 
get home was another question, but he was 
sure of hospitality. 

“Why, what a lovely place it is!” Mr. 
Tucker could not help exclaiming, as he 
crossed the little meadow, and descried the 
cottage, nestled in with fruitful trees, and 
plumed with roses and honeysuckles. “It 
was not like this when I bought ‘it for him, 
but looked all bleak and shivering. All the 
work of his own hands. Ah, that. is the way 
to fence the world ont. I wonder if they 
willlet mein. Pugsley told me to pull this 
wire.” 

He pulled the wire, and a bell that hung 
outside the porch made answer; and pres- 
ently Moggy, the maid, came out, with an 


“The best ideas al-. 





apron over her head, because she had curled 
her hair on Sunday; and after a parley in 
broad dialect, she went to look for her mas- 
ter, up the stream. Ina very short time Mr. 
Tucker was resting in the pleasant bower 
by the brook, while the Captain was open- 
ing a bottle of cider, and Rose was gone to 
the house to speed the prospects of an early 
dinner. 

“Tam heartily glad to see you once more 
in the place that owes everything to you,” 
Mr. Arthur said, as he filled a long bright 
glass with brighter liquid. “You see that 
Iam quite a native now, and trying to. ad- 
vance upon the native ways. Tell me what 
you think of that. A perfect cure for gout 
and rheumatism. How many kinds of ap- 
ples are there in it?” 

“Well, perhaps twenty, or there might 
be fifty,” Mr. Tucker replied, with the fresh 
color tlowing into his cheeks, and a polish 
on his lips; “it is fine enough for fifty, as 
we say.” 

“Three, and no more,” said the Captain, 
slowly, and with stress upon every word; 
“three, and no more, is the secret, or at least 
the main secret, of the way to do it. But 
who knows an apple from a pippin here, or 
a pippin from a crab, or a crab from a serv- 
ice? You-may talk forever; but they only 
know that ‘their veythers always did this, 
or thiccy; and they don’t need to be no 
wiser than their veythers was.’ They ad- 
mit that mine is better; they can’t help do- 
ing that; and if any one is ill, they send for 
it. But as for budging out of their own 
ways, or trying to learn one tree from an- 
other, they tell me—they actually have told 
me several times—that it goes against Gen- 
esis and the Parables!” 

“ Perhaps it is all the better for them”— 
Mr. Tucker was a Tory of a good type—“ to 
be contented with their ancient ways. They 
make it anyhow, and they drink it anyhow, 
and they thrive upon it soberly. Butif their 
liquor was like this, they would soon’ be 
above their work, and be getting gout for 
the sake of such a medicine. People are al- 
ways gabbling now about elevating every- 
body. Nobody knows what it means; and 
I would rather see them hanged; because 
there you are. Good health to you, my lord 
—for so I believe you are by this time.” 

“T have not received any notice of if, and 
hope that you may be mistaken, Mr. Tucker. 
It would be the worst thing that could be- 
fall me. In the outer world at least.” 

“We never know what is good for us” (it 
appeared to the timber merchant that it 
must be good to be a lord); “and I am too 
old to be carried away by any ups and downs 
of life. But at first sight, sir, it looks like 
promotion; and I promised myself some 
pleasure in offering first congratulations. 
But excuse my saying that you take peculiar 
views of things.” 

“No, Mr. Tucker, I do not. I look at 
things as every gentleman and every man 
of honesty, in whatever station, must look 


at them. You know a part of my story, but 
not all. When you know the whole, you 


will merely say that in my place you must 
have done the same. But tell me what have 
you heard about me, or rather about my 
relatives ?” 

“It appears from this letter,” the old man 
answered, spreading his niece’s long epistle 
on his knee, and feeling (as a true Briton 
must) some pride in this connection with 
the peerage, “that your elder brother is 
dead, my lord; I have not the exact date 
of his death, but his departure from this 
world seems certain.” 

“T have heard of that. I avoid newspa- 
pers, as I have good cause to do. However, 
that came to my knowledge through an ac- 
cident. But before you go further let me 
beg of you one thing, in which I am sure 
you will oblige me. Do not call me ‘my 
lord,’ but speak to me just as you always 
used todo.” Mr. Tucker bowed and smiled, 
and then proceeded: 

“Well, sir, I peruse the papers, as a man 
in my humble position must do. But I was 
not aware, until I got this letter, that your 
brother’s only child was dead. He appears 
to have been carried off by small-pox. Sad, 
indeed, for any one, but most sad for the 
heir to an earldom, and large property, where 
the railways want to come.” 

“T am grieved to hear it, for my father’s 
sake, as well as the poor little boy’s. Are 
you certain that it is so?” 

“Tf you will kindly take this and read it, 
you will know as much as I know. The 
women may pick up things amiss. But 
brother Snacks must be an accurate man, 
to have made all his money; and he backs 
it up.” 

Mr. Arthur took the Jetter, and read the 
part of Mary’s writing that concerned him- 
self, and the brief lines of the new-found 
uncle, of whom Uncle Caleb felt dire jea- 
lousy already. 

“Every word of it looks like the truth,” 
said Mr. Tucker, “though you never can 
tell nowadays. Mary is a truthful maid as 





can be; but that sort gets imposed upon. 








And what do you say to it now, if you 
please ?” 

“There may be a little exaggeration,” the 
Captain answered, quietly; “there always 
is that in a case of this kind. But most of 
it is true. Who is that Mr. Gaston? He 
paid you a visit last spring, I see.” 

“ Yes, and a fine sort of a visit. I should 
live behind a river if such visitors were 
common. We did the best we could for 
him in our unpretentious way, and I offered 
him refreshment to the best of my ability ; 
but he showed himself unworthy, and made 
light of my intentions, because I would not 
furnish him with all information about you. 
I ought to have written to you about it; 
but I thought it would be better to come 
and see you; but somehow or other the 
time went by, and I humbly ask your par- 
don for neglect.” 

“Not at all. It is most kind of you to 
come now. You knew quite well that I 
would not see the man; and to hear of him 
would only have annoyed me. But what in 
the world could he have wanted of me? 
Did he give you any idea?” 

“1 don’t think that he wanted to see you, 
but to know for his own purposes where to 
find you. Possibly to prevent other people 
from seeing you. But I will tell you what 
he said, that you may judge for yourself, 
after making all allowance for his off-hand 
style, and remembering that he would try 
most likely to deceive me.” 

Mr. Tucker took a pinch of snuff to stimu- 
late his memory, and then told his host, as 
correctly as need be, the purport of George 
Gaston’s words about him. 

“Did you hear what became of him when 
he left you ?” Mr. Arthur asked, after listen- 
ing to this tale; “or whether he went on 
with his inquiries about me? Having con- 
trived to find you out, he would be pretty 
sure to find me too.” 

“That is not so certain; for you live ina 


place so secluded, and he would not know - 


your name. But I saw no more of him, and 
heard no more of him until I got this letter. 
Only I have a suspicion that he went to a 
firm of low land-jobbers in the suburbs of 
St. Thomas. I met one of them in the tim- 
ber-yard soon after—for I go there now and 
then occasionally—and he called out to me, 
like a low fellow as he is, ‘I say, old gen- 
tleman, can you give us a glass of rum? 
Of course that proves nothing; but it struck 
me at the moment as a remarkable coinci- 
dence.” ; 

“You may depend upon it, you were right. 
He knew that I had bought land through 
your good offices, and he seems to have 
known my purpose too. From such people, 
who know you, and keep, no doubt, a jealous 
eye upon your doings, he would speedily dis- 
cover, for a small fee, all they knew, and 
then put them to find out what they did not 
know. I must act upon the presumption 
that this man knows me, my name, my 
dwelling-place, and all about me. By-the- 
way, a thought strikes me—but I will find 
that out to-morrow. Now what can the 
motives of this Gaston be? A revengeful, 
malicious-looking man, you say? But I 
can not have wronged him. His name is 
quite unknown to me.” 

“Well, sir, he must have some motive; 
and you may be pretty sure that it is a bad 
one. Perhaps to get your property for him- 
self, and blacken you to the pvor old noble- 
man.” 

“T do not see how it can be that. The 
property is in strict settlement. If all that 
you have heard is true, after my father’s 
time, I must take it, if I choose to do so, ex- 
cept the merely personal part, which is tri- 
fling, or at any rate used to be so. I can 
not see what this man can mean by hunting 
me out, and then leaving me in the dark.” 

“Never mind, sir; you may be quite clear 
that he means wrong, and you must take 
him for an enemy—a bitter and crafty ene- 
my. If he had meant to do the honest 
thing, he would have found you out by pub- 
lic means; or if there was anything against 
that, he would have come to you like a man, 
as soon as he discovered you.” 

“No. doubt he would, if indeed he has 
discovered me, and of that there can not 
be much question.” The Captain looked 
around, as if he would like to know the 
opinion of his trees at this cruel disturbance 
of their master, and to ask them whether 
they would break their hearts at the loss of 
the man who loved them so. The trees, 
however, showed no concern. 

“T am sure I can not tell, sir,” the timber 
merchant said, while the other was reflect- 
ing sadly.. “You know best what suits 


‘your life; but if I may say so without being 


rude, within the four seas there may be four 
men, and no more, that would be sorry to be 
found out so—to be called to great wealth 
and a high position, and with a dear child 
to inherit it. Miss Rose has grown into the 
loveliest young lady, and her manners are-as 
lovely as herself. For one thing you may 
thank the Lord, sir—if I am not to call you 
by your proper title—and that is the oppor- 











tunity you have had of bringing up a sweet, 
simple nature, without any of the spoilings 
of the world. She never would have been 
like what she is if her lines had fallen 
among gay rich people.” 

“There is much truth in what you say, 
my friend. And you may be sure that it 
has occurred to me; though nothing in the 
world could have spoiled my Rose. But it 
is on her account that I am most perplexed. 


-If it were not for that darling child, I could 


act according to my own wishes, which are 
very simple, and have long been shaped. 
But her interests must be thought of more 
than my desires.” 

“Certainly they ought to be. No just 
man could think twice upon such a point as 
that.” Mr. Tucker spoke decisively, and al- 
most sternly, for he was a man of strong, 
clear sense, and had often condemned, in his 
own shrewd mind, what he thought to be 
the sensitive weakness of the other. “ You 
may have your own ideas,” he continued, 
“and your own views of happiness and con- 
tentment, upon which I have never ven- 
tured to intrude, in spite of your flattering 
confidence in me. For yourself you have a 
perfect right to judge; but for others—how- 
ever, if is not my place—” 

“No, it is not your place,” Mr. Arthur an- - 
swered, looking at the oldman gratefully, 
“to offer advice, without a thorough knowl- 
edge of all that has happened to us. This 
you have never had, for various reasons, 
most of which are now gone by. You knew 
very little of my affairs; and yet through 
some sympathy, you took my part.” 

“Ay, that I did; and I couldn’t tell the 
reason, unless it was the trouble on the 
both of us. Your dear wife was dead, and 
mine was gone; and a faithful partner she 
had been. ‘Caleb,’ she used to say, ‘never 
you be hard; it comes so easy to be hard; 
no fear of nobody neglecting that. But it 
needeth a man, to be soft, my dear.” Per- 
haps her meaned that the women wasn’t so. 
But goodness knows she never meant no 
harm. There, I be talking as if I wasn’t 
eddicated! All of us does, when we thinks 
of trouble, from the way we go on, in the 
natural times. And then you came, with 
your hat-band on, and there was no com- 
plaint outside your eyes. And I was dwell- 
ing upon her that moment.” 

The turn of the old man’s mind had 
brought the long review of his own life up; 
and the Captain, having much of his own to 
look back on, waited for his sigh {before 
speaking again. For the sigh of the old is 
the spirit’s adieu to a mournful subject, un- 
til next time. 

“But we must have another talk about 
this cider,’ Mr. Tucker continued, to save 
abruptness; “it should be indeed a thing to 
talk of if a stranger could beat all Devon- 
shire like this. When you have time, sir, 
whenever you have time, I shall be happy to 
meet you on that subject, for I used to faney 
that I understood it, and I made an improve- 
ment in the presses once, and I ought to 
have had a patent for it.” 

“T hope to have many good talks about 
it, and especially about the best fruit for 
it,” the Captain answered, briskly, “for the 
Devonshire apples puzzle me, partly by their 
local names and their infinite variety, but 
still more by their general badness. I can 
go on talking about fruit forever when I 
find any one to care about the subject, 
which I scarcely ever do. Isuppose we are 
all born with a turn for something, however 
the turn of our lives may obscure it. But I 
see by the top of the kitchen chimney that 
our plain dinner is as ripe as a good fig. My 
daughter will call us in about two minutes, 
You have walked far to-day, and you ought 
to be hungry; or, at any rate, you must be 
tired, my good friend.” 

“Not as I knows of,” Mr. Tucker answer- 
ed, for Devonshire legs go up and down, by 
power of habit, without much strain. “ But 
at my time of life that comes afterward, to 
think of.” 

“You shall not walk another step to- 
night, except to my cottage, and a stroll 
by-and-by, if you fancy it, in my garden. 
We will make you as comfortable as we 
can; and my Rosie is no bad hand at that. 
You have been a very true friend to us, Mr. 
Tucker. I never like to press my affairs 
upon any one, for we all make a great deal 
too much fuss about ourselves. But if you 
would like to hear my little story, to which 
you have never had the key as yet, you 
would do me a favor by listening by-and- 
by, and even a greater one by your advico 
upon it.” 

“Sir, I may say, though I am not. curious, 
that I have very often longed to know it.” 

’“ Here comes my darling. She shall go 
to bed early. For I would not disturb her 
on any account. And then, if you are not 


too tired, you shall know what has driven 
me to this peculiar life, though I do not 
complain of it, and wish for nothing better. 
For many years I have been more happy 
than a king.” 

(To BE CONTINUED. } 
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THE FREE ICE-WATER FOUNTAIN, 


O nurssep fountain in the fervid street, 
O dranght of life in hot and toiling ways, 
Unto thy plashing coolness what tired feet 
Come wearily through sick and fainting days! 
From stifling tenements the mother bears 
In fevered arms the fevered, wailing child, 
And as it drinks and smiles she almost dares 
To hope for life, and is from grief beguiled. 
The children, with unchildish labor sick, 
Lift hot, flushed faces to the dripping brink; 
The eager worker from the very thick 
Of toil and strife stops gladly for a drink, 
And says, “God bless the crystal water cold!” 
The summer's water, cooled with winter's ice, 
For sick and thirsty lips, for young and old, 
And free to all—a gift beyond a price. 
Some healing angel standeth there, I think, 
And cries, ‘Come here!” from out life’s hot turmoil, 
Stoops lovingly and gives the children drink, 
And cools the lips of fever and of toil. 
It was a blessed thonght. Then freely take, 
The cooling cup that has no taint of sin. 
"Tis given for humanity’s sweet sake ; 
*Tis one step onward in the march we take, 
And for return shall “thanks and usage” win. 


THE PEST AT HUNTER'S POINT. 

WHEN the present Board of Health of 
New York came into existence, some eight 
years ago, the atmosphere of the city was 
laden with foul odors. Previous boards had 
done something toward the suppression of 
nuisances, but the lay members being in the 
majority, the medical members were often 
voted down in their efforts to carry out re- 
forms that seemed to them of the utmost 
importance to the public health. One enor- 
mous evil had been suppressed, viz., the 
“dry-lime process” of purifying illumina- 
ting gas; but when this was done away with, 
other vile stenches appeared that seemed to 
have been covered up by that of the gas. 
According to Professor Chandler, dealing 
with these matters was very much like dis- 
secting an onion. Whenever one layer of 
stench was removed, another was sure to be 
revealed. 

The new board, consisting of three phy- 
sicians and one layman, began an active 
campaign against the enemy in 1873. The 
first nuisance attacked was the New York 
Rendering Company, which carried on the 
business of boiling dead horses, cats, dogs, 
and offal at the foot of West Thirty-eighth 
Street. The fight was a hard one, but the 
company was finally compelled to surrender. 

The second attack was on an establish- 
ment at the foot of Thirty-ninth Street, 
where the business of gut-cleaning was car- 
ried on. Here, too, the resistance was des- 
perate, but the board arrested all the work- 
men, locked them up, and fined them twen- 
ty-five doliars each, arrested the proprietor 
and fined him, and then pulled down his 
buildings, and made him pay $125 for hav- 
ing it done. This man was very indignant, 
and declared that he had never been so 
shabbily treated in all his life; but every 
good citizen applauded the heroic treat- 
ment adopted by the health officers. 

Attention was next turned to the fat- 
melting establishments on or near the North 
River, between Thirty-eighth and Forty- 
second streets, and the East River, between 
Forty-second and Forty-sixth streets, and 
in other parts of the city. Here fat was 
melted in open kettles, chiefly at night, 
and in buildings that appeared in the day- 
time to be deserted. It was hard work to 
trace the guilty parties, but they were found 
one after another, and the sickening work 

was stopped. 

Bat after all this was done, there still re- 
mained another abominable stench, the 
prevalence of which in New York city was 
invariably found to be during the east 
winds. Following the stench across the 
river, it was traced directly to five fertilizer 
factories in Hunter’s Point and Greenpoint. 
Here all sorts of bones, fish scrap, and animal 
refuse materials were made into superphos- 
phates, or artificial fertilizers, by means of 
sludge acid. This acid, according to Pro- 
fessor Chandler, was the cause of the vile 
odors. It is the refuse product of oil re- 
fineries—the oil of vitriol which has been 
used to purify petroleum. It is preferred 
by the refiners to other acids on account of 
its cheapness, and is detested by everybody 
else for its nastiness. 

How to suppress this nuisance was the 
question. The New York Board of Health 
had no jurisdiction, and could do nothing 
more, ag then advised, than to communicate 
with the Brooklyn and Long Island City 
boards, and ask them to remedy the evil. 
But they refused to listen to the appeal. 
No relief being afforded, the citizeys and 
taxpayers of New York applied to the Legis- 
lature for the passage of a bill which would 
enable any board in the State to go into 
court, and ask for an injunction against a 
nuisance outside of its jurisdiction that af- 
fected public health within its jurisdiction. 

This bill was introduced in 1876, and was 
up again in 1877, 1878, and 1881, but never 
passed both Houses. It was opposed at Al- 





bany by the representatives of the factories 
referred to above and others, and, strange 
to say, by the officers of the Brooklyn Board of 
Health. These officers alleged that the nui- 
sance was caused by factories in New York 
city licensed by the New York Board of 
Health, and not by the establishments across 
the river, and that the New York board was 
only seeking under this cover to acquire ju- 
risdiction over Brooklyn. 

In 1878, however, an old law was found, 
enacted twenty-five years previously, before 
there were any health laws, providing for the 
abatement of nuisances on one of the isl- 
ands in the mouth of the Sound. This law 
gave authority to indict and try in either 
of the counties the makers of any nuisance 
occurring on the boundary lines of New 
York, Westchester, or Queen’s county. Un- 
der this act the proprietors of the five fac- 
tories were indicted and tried in this coun- 
ty. The Brooklyn health officials came over 
and testified in behalf of the defendants. (It 
is a curious fact that while the court was 
trying the factory men at one end of the 
building, a new grand jury, taking the 
Brooklyn view of the case, was actually in- 
dicting the New York Board of Health at 
the other end.) The trial lasted four days, 
and resulted in the conviction of the ac- 
cused. Sentence was suspended, however, 
under promise that the use of sludge acid 
in the business should be discontinued. 
The promise has been kept, for the most 
part, and the bad odors have been greatly 
diminished, although not entirely sup- 
pressed. ‘ 

The excitement in Long Island City at 
the time was intense, owing to the fact that 
the thousands of workmen over there had 
been taught by the local magnates that the 
New York Health Board, from corrupt mo- 
tives, was trying to close up their factories, 
and thus throw them out of work. The re- 
sult was that several of the New York agents 
who went over there were fired at by some 
of the men, and there were some narrow es- 
capes from death. 

Now for the oil refineries. The dreadful 
smells emanating from them were next 
dealt with. Efforts were made to trace the 
odors that came over to the city to the par- 
ticular factories from which they proceed- 
ed, but the task was a very difficult one. 
In 1879, however, the New York officers sue- 
ceeded in following a stench over the river 
and into the oil refinery of Messrs. Bostwick 
& Co. One of the proprietors was indicted 
in New York under the “ Three County Act.” 
He immediately consulted with the Health 
Board that had caused his indictment, and 
asked what he could do to satisfy the require- 
ments of the law. He was advised by Pro- 
fessor Chandler that the business of oil refin- 
ing could be carried on inoffensively, pro- 
vided the refiners would use the most im- 
proved processes. This he said he was will- 
ing todo, and employing an expert chemist, 
he began a series of expensive experiments, 
the result of which was the introduction of 
improvements that reduced the nuisance to 
a minimum. The success of the new pro- 
cesses in one factory led to their voluntary 
adoption in two or three others, but the 
larger number still clung to the old meth- 
ods of refining. 

This was the state of things in 1879 and 
1880. Odors of various kinds still came over 
the river, and complaints were made almost 
every day, but the board was powerless to 
prosecute at law unless it could trace the 
stench to some one place in particular. This 
they could not do, but fortunately in May, 
1880, a State Board of Health was estab- 
lished by act of Legislature, and under Sec- 
tion 8 of this act larger authority was ob- 
tained. This section empowers the Gov- 
ernor to require the State Board to examine 
into alleged nuisances in any locality, and 
if in their judgment nuisances exist, the 
Governor may order it to be “changed, or 
abated and removed.” If the order is not 
obeyed the parties shall be punished for mis- 
demeanor, and the Governor may require 
the District-Attorney, the Sheriff, and the 
other officers of the county in which the 
nuisance is situated, to take all necessary 
measures to execute the order and have it 
obeyed. : 

Availing themselves of this law, more 
than one hundred citizens of New York, in- 
cluding Messrs. Howard Potter, Charles P. 
Daly, James Gallatin, and Drs. A. C. Post and 
C. R. Agnew, in December last, petitioned 
Governor Cornell as follows: 

The undersigned, residents of the city of New 
York, beg leave to call your attention to certain 
things which in their judgment constitute a nui- 
sance affecting the security of life and health in 
this city, namely, the noisome and offensive 
smells, generated either at Hunter’s Point and 
other places on Long Island by agencies un- 
known to your petitioners, which are brought 
into this city by winds and other natural causes, 
or else arising from the carrying on of offensive 
trades in the said city. 

Your petitioners represent to your Excellency 
that the local Board of Health of this city has 
failed to procure the abatement of this nuisance, 
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and that the same is in their judgment a proper 
subject for examination by the State Board of 
Health under the requisition of your Excellency, 
pursuant to the act of the Legislature known as 
chapter 322 of the laws of 1880. 

Your petitioners respectfully ask that your 
Excellency require such examination. 


The memorial was referred to the State 
Board of Health for action, and a commit- 
tee was sent to New York to take testi- 
mony. Many witnesses were examined. 
During the investigation a member of the 
Brooklyn Health Board, we are informed, 
admitted that one of the five factories in- 
dicted in 1878 was now using sludge acid 
“under an improved process which had not 
been long enough in use to enable him to 
say whether or not it was going to be a suc- 
cess.” Professor Chandler, the president of 
the New York board, was told that the im- 
provement consisted simply in diluting the 
sludge acid with an equal amount of water, 
by which, he says, the acid becomes very hot, 
and evolves the peculiar stenches from which 
New York has suffered so long. The offen- 
sive tar separated by this process is dis- 
charged upon the adjacent lands, where it 
continues to give off these offensive odors. 
It is in effect, the professor says, the old 
sludge acid method. 

Some idea of the power and pungency of 
the odor of this abominable stuff when 
treated in this way may be gathered from a 
single incident of an experiment recently 
made on a small scale at the School of Mines, 
Columbia College. One of the students, in 
order to test the matter, mixed a quart of 
the original sludge acid with an equal quan- 
tity of water in the laboratory. The acid 
heated at once, and gave out such a stench 
that the whole building was permeated with 
it. A student sitting in a distant room, en- 
tirely ignorant of the fact that the experi- 
ment was being made, was completely over- 
come, so that he lost his breakfast, and was 
utterly prostrated for a time. The faculty 
were very indignant, and sent down word to 
Professor Chandler that “nothing of that 
kind must ever happen in the School of Mines 
again.” That was what a quart of sludge 
acid did when diluted with water. What 
thousands of gallons of the vile stuff can do, 
everybody living in the middle of Manhat- 
tan Island knows when the wind blows from 
the east. 

After listening patiently to the testimony, 
the committee rendered the verdict em- 
braced in the following resolutions, which 
were adopted by the board, and laid before 
the Governor: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this board the 
report of the special committee upon the stench 
nuisances complained of in the city of New York 
clearly establishes the fact that the complaints 
are well founded, that the odors emanate chiefly 
from the portions of Kings and Queens counties 
bordering upon Newtown Creek, and that they 
are caused by carelessness in the management of 
the business of refining petroleum, discharging 
the refuse from the oil refineries, the handling of 
sludge acid, the making of cream of tartar, the 
manufacture of superphosphate fertilizers by 
means of sulphuric acid, the rendering of fat, 
the boiling and burning of bones, the manufac- 
ture of ammonia, and the transportation and 
storage of manure. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the board the 
managers of the Empire, Standard, and Astral oil 
refineries, and the owners of the cream of tartar 
factory, have shown themselves to be commend- 
ably active in their efforts to control all sources 
of nuisance, and with the advice of competent 
experts have introduced improvements which ac- 
complish that result; therefore the board urges 
upon the Governor the importance of requiring 
the owners of other oil refineries to adopt the 
same or other equally effective methods of ac- 
complishing the same results. In the opinion of 
this board no treatment or utilization of the 
sludge of the oil refineries should be permitted in 
the neighborhood of Newtown Creek, nor should 
any portion of it be discharged into the waters of 
the creek. It should be removed in closed tanks 
entirely beyond the populous districts without di- 
lution or needless exposure to the air. 

Resolved, That the manufacture of superphos- 
phates from refuse and putrid animal matters, 
as now conducted, is a source of emanations 
which should not be endured, nor should such 
putrid materials be stored or transported in open 
vessels, 

Resolved, That the improper rendering of fat, 
and the boiling and burning of bones, and the 
manufacture of ammonia, constitute nuisances of 
great magnitude, which can be easily abated by 
the adoption of approved apparatus already in 
use in many establishments. 

Resolved, That the removal of manure from the 
large cities, and its transportation to the farms 
where it is finally utilized, without annoyance to 
the residents of the localities where it is pro- 
duced, or through which it passes, is a problem 
involving many serious difficulties, but the board 
is unanimous in the opinion that it should not be 
allowed to accumulate in the neighborhood of 
crowded localities. 


Upon this report the Governor issued his 
proclamation on the 22d of April last, order- 
ing that “the causes of the nuisances be 
prevented, removed, or abated, on or before 
June 1, 1881.” 

Two months have elapsed since the date 





fixed by the Governor, and still the nuisances 
remain. The Brooklyn health authorities 
are arrayed against those of New York. 
On the 7th of June the president of the for- 
mer body wrote to the secretary of the State 
Board reiterating the old charge that the 
nuisances complained of were produced in 
New York city. In answer to this, Professor 
CHANDLER saysthatan unmistakable sludge- 
acid smell has always prevailed in New York 
city when the east wind blew—he detect- 
ed it plainly on the morning of July 10, on 
West Sixteenth Street, near the Sixth Ave- 
nue; this smell, he says, could not bave been 
produced here, because there has never been 
a factory in New York in which sludge acid 
has been used in any way; further, that for 
two years no superphosphates have been 
manufactured in this city by any process 
whatever. 





BELLS IN BELGIUM. 


At the present time the country most 
celebrated for its large and varied collec- 
tion of bells, in addition to its other inter- 
esting associations, is Belgium—a fact real- 
ized by comparatively few tourists when 
they commence to investigate its queer old 
towns. But if the subject is once studied, 
the pleasure to be derived from a sojourn 
here’ is greatly enhanced. This land of 
bells is famous for its bell-founders, partic- 
ularly those of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, when Van den Gheyns, 
Hemony, and Dumery lived. Of these three 
Hemony attained the greatest eminence, con- 
structing, amongst numerous other works, 
the Mechlin chimes and the greater num- 
ber of the Antwerp bells. The cathedral 
at Antwerp contains sixty-five bells, besides 
the carillon and five other bells of great an- 
tiquity; of these latter the two principal 
ones are the curfew, and the carolus, given 
by Charles V., which is only rung twice in 
the year, and requires sixteen men to pull 
it. This bell was exceedingly costly, being 
composed of silver, copper, and gold, and is 
valued at the sum of $100,000; the action 
of the clapper has worn away the sides a 
good deal. Dumery was the founder of the 
Bruges carillon, which consists of forty bells 
and one large bourdon. 

Looking over the Belgian plains from the 
belfry of Notre Dame at Antwerp (the spire 
of which is 403 feet high from the foot of 
the tower), a magnificent panoramic view 
is obtained; no less than 126 steeples can 
be counted, including Mechlin Cathedral and 
St. Gudule at Brussels, and from these bel- 
fries carillons are wafted on the air, playing 
operatic and other melodies, marking the 
hours as they pass in a musical manner. It 
is quite a mistake to suppose that bells rung 
every seven minutes is an interruption: 
their constant recurrence is found to give 
life and vivacity to these quaint old cities, 
besides penetrating into the country for 
miles round; and it is wonderful, after a 
residence here, how the familiar music is 
missed when no longer heard. 

The geographical aspect of Belgium is 
well adapted for the transmission of caril- 
lons,as it has been found that the pene- 
trating sound of bells is much increased by 
being rung in a plain or valley, especially a 
water valley. The belfry at Tournay, which 
rocks when the weather is stormy in a very 
ominous manner, contains forty bells. A 
light is always kept burning after dark in 
the highest gallery, and if a fire breaks out, 
the tocsin is sounded by the watchman, who 
is there night and day. The construction 
of the “tambour carillon,” which produces 
such charming music, is exactly similar in 
principle to a musical box. It consists of a 
barrel with a number of little spikes on it, 
each of which lifts a tongue, which pulls a 
wire, and raises a hammer that strikes the 
required note on a bell. In the last cen- 
tury the clavecin, or key-board, was used, 
and the carilloneurs used to perform on this. 
One of the most celebrated of these players 
was Van den Gheyns, who used to perform 
quite elaborate pieces of music on the bells. 

The reason that so many belfries have 
been erected in Belgium is doubtless owing 
to the incessant civil wars that used to rav- 
age the country. It was on this account 
that in fortifying towns like Ghent and 
Bruges, the first thing to be done was to 
build the tower, and the second to put up 
the bells, in order to have the means of call- 
ing the people together whenever an out- 
break occurred. According to this arrange- 
ment, it frequently happened that the bells 
were the property of the town, whilst the 
tower belonged to the cathedral chapter. 
These belfries are extensively’ decorated 
with the names of the tourists visiting 
them, and at Strasburg the signatures of 
Goethe and Klopstock are shown with pride. 
It seems an extraordinary thing that in this, 
as well as in other cathedrals, there is no 
better mechanical appliance used for swing 
bells than the wheel, with a-rope over it, 
which is precisely the plan employed by the 
Chinese more than a thousand years ago. 
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WRIT IN FLOWERS. 


In all the blesséd seasons when the flowers 

Deck with rare beauty this brown earth of ours, 
In my small garden every day I find 

Some lovely blooms that bring dear friends to mind, 
Not only friends who year by year have grown 
Into my heart, but many friends unknown, 

Save in the spirit, who have sent to me 

Gifts that, awhile imprisoned, when let free, 

Burst into words in “ angel alphabet,” 

In which the giver’s memory was set. 

In snow-drops white as is the snow; in blue 

And graceful scilla bells whose heavenly hue 
Seeme to have dropped upon them from the skies; 
In roses which each morn give glad surprise 

Of wondrous colors; in the tulips gay; 

In pink thrift blossoms; in the bright array 

Of velvet pansies smiling to themselves 

(Flowers loved best by merry flower elves) ; 

In lilies, these robed like a youthful bride, 

And those pranked out in garments richly dyed 
In gold and crimson ; in forget-me-nots | 

Peeping with baby eyes from shady spots; 

In honeysuckles with their brilliant show 

Of fairy trumpets, which unceasing blow 

Most fragrant invitations to that gem 

Of birds, the humming-bird, to viait them ; 

In dainty mignonette and violets shy ; 

In daisies ever gazing at the sky; 

In spicy pinks and larkspurs blue—I read 

That which gives strength, and makes me glad indeed. 
For sure no sweeter messages could be 

Than those my friends have writ in flowers for me. 





THURINGIAN PEASANTS AT 
CHURCH. 


‘Tue Sunday morning service is the best 
time for seeing the picturesque costumes of 
the villagers. Before the hour of service 
arrives, groups of men, women, and children 
assemble in the church-yard, the girls hav- 
ing for the most part no covering to their 
heads save such as is afforded by their own 
abundant bair tightly plaited in coils round 
their heads. ‘The elder women wear a most 
elaborate head-dress, composed apparently 
of broad silk ribbons, so arranged as to 
stand up over the forehead in a sort of tiara, 
while down the back the ends hang in four 
long broad streamers. All the women wear, 
even in the hottest weather, great cloaks 
of divers patterns and colors, very full all 
round, and pleated round the neck, some- 
what after the manner of an Elizabethan 
ruff. As each woman wears from three to 
five or more thick skirts, and this cloak over 
all, the apparent dimensions of a Thurin- 
gian peasantess rival those of our ladies in 
the days of crinoline. The men have for 
the most part given up their old peasant 
costumes, and adopted the hideous gar- 
ments of civilization, and apparently con- 
scious of their want of picturesqueness, 
slink into the background. Presently the 
bell begins to ring, and women and girls 
stream into the ground-floor of the church. 
Men and boys are relegated to the three 
rows of galleries which, one over another, 
line the walls of the church up to the very 
ceiling. The bell stops, the organ begins to 
play, and the precentor starts a tune which 
is at once taken up by the people, who sing 
slowly and solemnly one of their old Ger- 
man hymns. During the singing the min- 
ister enters, and as soon as the hymn is done 
reads the prayers. These consist of a few 
general prayers, similar to those in the Eng- 
lish prayer-book, with a few responses from 
the congregation, and the collect, epistle, 
and gospel for the day. Then there is more 


singing, during which the minister goes out, | 


and when the hymn is finished re-appears 
in). a different gown, ascends the pulpit, and 
delivers a discourse, which is usually an am- 


plification and dilution of the gospel for the : 


day. Then another hymn, the benediction, 
and then yet another hymn, during the sing- 
ing of which the minister retires, and the 
people follow his example as they list. The 
whole service usually occupied about an 
hour or less. For the rest of the day the 
natives work in the. fields, stroll about the 
village, or sit in the Restaurations and drink 
beer and schnapps. 





THE MODERN CANOE. 


THE modern canoe is very aptly called 
the “poor man’s yacht,” and to all intents 
and pury*ses she is a yacht in miniature. 
The popular idea of a canoe is a birch-bark 
affair of Indian construction, only fitted for 
paddling in smooth waters, and very liable 
to be upset. But under the teachings of 
McGREGOR and BADEN-POWELL, the fathers 
of modern canoeing, we have changed all 
that, and the canoe of to-day is a craft com- 
Dining strength and lightness, in which her 
owner may make long cruises, during which 
himself and his cargo of provisions, blankets, 
spirit-lamp, cooking utensils, and other camp 
paraphernalia are kept dry by day beneath 
water-tight decks and hatches, and in which 
at night he may stretch himself at full length 
and sleep as comfortably as when rocked in 
the cradle of his infancy. Having water- 
tight compartments at each end, the canoe 
may be capsized and filled, but will still re- 
tain buoyancy sufficient to bear up her crew 
and cargo. By means of jointed bamboo 
spars, which may be stowed beneath decks 





when not in use, she can make a spread of 
canvas apparently out of all proportion to 
her size, and before the lightest breath of 
air skim the unruffied surface of the water 
like a bird, or dash madly over foam-capped 
billows before a gale that compels many a 
larger craft to shorten sail, 

Seated in his tight little craft, the canoe- 
ist is so nearly on a level with the water 
that, though: he may not be sailing very 
fast, it appears to him that he is flying; and 
though the waves that occasionally spatter 
him with a bit of spray may not be very 
large, they appear to him, as his cockle- 
shell dashes over them, like huge billows. 
He must perform the duties of “captain, 
cook, and all hands.” He can sail wher- 
ever yachts can, and in many places where 
they can not, and he gets for his money more 
actual sailing, as much experience, and near- 
ly as much pleasure as the owner of the finest 
yacht afloat. : 

It is claimed that canoeing is unsocial, in 
that the canoeist can not invite his friends 
to accompany him, but must cruise in soli- 
tary state; that his quarters are cramped 
and narrow; that from the dashing spray 
he is generally wet. He answers that he 
can almost always find some fellow to ac- 
company him in another canoe, or if not, he 
can cruise down some river or along the 
shores of a sound, lake, or bay, where he 
can find new companions at every turn. If 
he becomes cramped and tired of sitting in 
his canoe, he runs her up on some sandy 
beach, and, leaving her beyond the reach 
of high water, takes a stroll through the 
woods or climbs some hill, and from this 
eminence obtains a topographical knowl- 
edge of the surrounding country, of which 
cruisers in larger boats than his remain in 
ignorance. As to getting wet, he will tell 
you that it is healthy to get wet while ex- 
ercising in the open air if only you get dry 
again before turning in for the night. 

The spirited illustration on page 541 was 
drawn from sketches made during a recent 
regatta of the New York Canoe Club in New 
York Bay, and is typical of all races between 
what are known as sailing canoes, as distin- 
guished from the lighter class more especial- 
ly fitted for paddling. : 

The great event of the year to American 
canoe men is their annual convention, which 
will be held this year at Lake George, on the 
11th, 12th, and 13th of this month. 








HOW TO BATHE. 


_ THE mere fact of immersing the body in 
water, whether salt or fresh, has no magic 
power for good. As a matter of physical 
experience, bathing causes loss of bodily 
heat, which is rarely if ever desirable. Peo- 
ple generally make great mistakes as to 
the use of baths and bathing. It seldom 
happens that an ordinary bath cleanses the 
skin, which should be the primary purpose. 
For the rest, no possible good can be done 
by merely burying the surface of the body 
in water. As to the idea that the salt of 
the sea acts on the skin, that is a flimsy no- 
tion, resting on very insufficient premises ; 
and if it were true, a sponging with salt- 
water would be better than bathing in the 
sea. The truth is, the value of a bath is in 
proportion to its effect as an agent producing 
reaction. There may be cases in which the 
abstraction of heat by bathing in cold water 
would do good. We know theré are such 
cases, but they are not, as a rule, to be found 
among the multitudes who bathe. For the 
purpose of lowering the temperature of the 
body, cold bathing must be used under med- 
ical direction, and it is improbable that a 
practitioner desiring to employ this remedy 
would order his patient to “bathe,” in the 
ordinary sense of the term. It may there- 
fore be repeated that the use of bathing is 
to produce reaction, and,act as a stimulant 
to the circulation, especially at the surface 
of the body and in the skin. This should 
be borne in mind, and it will be at once per- 
ceived that there is nothing but evil in pro- 
longing the bath beyond a very brief dura- 
tion. As soon as the surface is cooled, the 
bather should quit the water, and, rubbing 
the skin briskly with a rough towel, bring 
back the blood, and produce the redness and 
the glow of health. The actual length of 
time which a bather may remain in the wa- 
ter should be determined by the exercise he 
is able to take while init. If he can throw 
his muscular system into vigorous action, so 
as to maintain his heat, the exercise will do 
him good, and in a few minutes he may se- 
cure as good a constitutional as he could get 
by a brisk walk, or a gallop, or a game of 
cricket; but unless he can thus work to 
make heat, he is simply throwing away heat, 
which he may not readily replace, every mo- 
ment he remains in the bath. Many weak- 
ly but fairly healthy persons do themselves 
great harm by bathing frequently, and un- 
der the mistaken impression that remain- 
ing in the water is in itself healthful. This 
idea should be cast aside as erroneous and 


misleading. The only safe rule for the 





ordinary bather is to regard the bath as a 
means of promoting the circulation of his 
blood. If he finds that when he comes out 
of the water he is warmer than when he 
went in, he is benefited. If he is colder, 
the bath has done him no good. It may not 
perchance have done him serious harm, but 
it has certainly done no good, and a risk has 
been run by taking it, while the loss of heat 
entailed has been a waste of power. This 
power may be replaced; but if it is, there 
will need to be an expenditure of strength 
in some subsequent exercise which had bet- 
ter have been turned to profitable account 
on land, instead of being simply devoted to 
the repair of an injury inflicted in the pur- 
suit of health. 





WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


TuereE should be a law against taking the name 
of the Rhode Island clam-bake in vain. Rhode 
Island-is smaller in territory than any other of 
the sisterhood of States, but in the matter of 
clam-bakes she is bigger than Texas. At nearly 
every popular sea-side resort genuine Rhode Isl- 
and clam-bakes are advertised in conspicuous let- 
ters ; but he who is attracted thereby finds before 
him a dozen scorched quahaugs, bearing no more 
resemblance to the succulent, tender, steaming, 
irresistible clams baked in sea-weed on the shores 
of the Narragansett Bay than a red herring bears 
to a trout from a mountain brook. The Rhode 
Island clam-bake does not stop at the end of a 
dozen clams, but at the limit of the partaker’s 
appetite, and it is accompanied in season by de- 
licious green corn and cool ripe water - melon. 
To have eaten such a clam-bake forever inca- 
pacitates the partaker for joining in the solemn 
and laborious mastication of the enduring mor- 
sels which are sold at Coney Island and else- 
where out of Rhode Island as baked clams. 





A few years ago the homes of both United 
States Senators from this State and one Repre- 
sentative in Congress, and of Horatio Seymour, 
the Democratic sage whose wisdom and absence 
of desire to hold office are now universally ac- 
knowledged, were in Utica, then a city of about 
thirty thousand population. Recent political 
events have left Utica with only a reminiscence 
‘of its former distinction as the abiding-place of 
holders of high offices. Messrs. Conkling and 
Kernan are in private life. Mr. Roberts is edit- 
ing his newspaper. ‘Horatio Seymour lives on 
his farm the year around, and is known as the 
Sage of Deerfield. 





-The Salvation Army from England—which, with 
the possible exception of the United States army, 
contains more officers in proportion to the num- 
ber of privates than any other military body—has 
suffered a rout at the hands of the hosts of sin 
in New Jersey, and seems to be on the point of 
giving up the campaign in the Western hemi- 
sphere. It is possible that the strength of the 
enemy was increased by re-enforcements from 
those who were of the opinion that the conquest 
had better be delayed a little than that the meth- 
ods of the invaders should be tolerated. Wear- 
ing such toggery as is put on by venders of tooth- 
powders to attract the street crowds, speaking 
with cockney accent and peculiarities, and going 
‘through such motions as constitute portions of 
the Indian war-dances, these persons were sufli- 
ciently offensive without the display of insolence 
to the chief magistrate of the city, which was one 
of their first acts on arriving in New York. If 
persons do these things in the name of Christian- 
ity, then their offense is double. Perhaps there 
is a class in England whose condition is improved 
by such methods; there is no such class in the 
United States. ; 





The Rev. Mr. Jasper, who holds that the sun 
“do move,” has a disciple in the Rev. Mr. John- 
son, of Canada, who has been lecturing in this 
city on “Does the Sun Move ? or, the Science of 
the Heavenly Bodies, and the Revolutionary Pow- 
ers of the Earth and Sun.” He holds that the 
revolutionary powers of the earth are nothing, 
and that the sun is, as it appears to be, the real 
revolver. 





The dispute as to the manner of reception that 
should be extended in Japan to King Kalakaua 
of the Sandwich Islands was settled in accord- 
ance with the wishes of those who held that he 
was entitled to a right royal Oriental welcome. 
All the splendors of the empire were made to 
shine for him, and the gorgeous uniforms which 
were made in San Francisco for him and his suite 
were aired in the presence of the monarch whose 
realm lies nearest to Hawaii on the west. Since 
then the story has been circulated that Kalakaua 
was about to sell out his kingdom to China for a 
stated number of millions of dollars. The king 
—unlike General Butler, in that he contradicts 
misstatements about himself—has promptly de- 
nied that any such bargain has been contemplated. 





There are many ways for individuals and places 
to acquire distinction. Thus Eureka, Kansas, is 
enjoying momentary notoriety because of the pre- 
viously unheard-of declaration of a spokesman 
for that place that the town is suffering from an 
absence of flies. Somebody should open a res- 
taurant there. 





Justice O'Connor, of Antonito, Colorado, fell 
asleep in a railway car, and because a brakeman 
woke him up he caused the brakeman’s arrest. 
Being in bad humor, his honor went into the ho- 
tel, covered the landlord with two revolvers, and 
abused him to his heart’s content. The next 
evening the justice rode through the town on 








horseback, armed with a repeating rifle and two 
revolvers, threatening all whom he saw. Late 
at night the Vigilance Committee took possession 
of him in a bar-room, and: hanged his honor in 
an old slaughter-house. It came out that he had 
been connected with a gang of robbers, the other 
members of which he promptly discharged as 
often as they were taken before him. 

A bunch of flame some two and a half feet long 
and eighteen inches high is said to have burst, 
with a hissing noise, out of the wet sand at low 
tide in front of a hotel at Long Branch on a re- 
cent night. The “sulphurous smel?’ that attends 
all such phenomena was sniffed by some of the 
oldest and most trustworthy inhabitants, 





A dealer in curios in this city was asked 
what was the most curious article of a lady’s toi- 
let that he had ever seen. He replied that it 
was a fan made by a woman of Normandy, the 
carved wooden sticks of which were inlaid with 
the polished crescent-shaped tips of her own fin- 
ger-nails, and the lace web of which. was. woven 
from her golden hair. 





Miners in Oregon are not admirers of small 
feet. A Chinese mother in Fresno bandaged her 
little girl’s feet so tightly that the cries of the 
child were heard by the mining men. They 
broke into the house, cut the bandages from the 
little girl’s feet, applied liniment, and assured the 
woman that they would hang her if she again 
put on the bandages. 


A Nihilist in St. Petersburg was found to be in 
communication with the police in respect to the 
doings of his brother Nihilists. So they invited 
him to a dinner’ one evening, and the next day 
his body was found in a cemetery, with his throat 
cut from ear to ear. His experience was worse 
than that of the Russian spy who was among the 
Nihilists in this city. His business was suspect- 
ed, and they met in his rooms for a convivial 
evening. He was drugged, and his papers were 
searched, confirming their suspicion. - When he 
awoke from his stupor he found a letter advising 
him to quit the city at once. He went. A few 
months later he was murdered in Europe, and it 
was conjectured that the Nihilists on whom he 
was spying there were his slayers. 





There seemed to be no question as to the loca- 
tion of William Penn’s remains till it was pro- 
posed to exhume them and tring them to the 
United States. Indeed, there should be no difti- 
culty in finding them now if it is true, as asserted 
by the commissioner sent to bring them back to 
Pennsylvania, that Penn was buried in a leaden 
coffin in the Jordans’ burial-ground. But the 
trustees do not propose to permit any attempt at 
identification, and the commissioner’s appeal for 
possession of the remains was summarily dis- 
missed. Since then he has addressed a letter to 
the London Times, in which he holds that the 
bones of Penn have rested in England for a long 
time without benefiting the people, and that if they 
were taken to Philadelphia the masses “ would 
be elevated for good or restrained from evil by 
the inevitable consciousness of the high, pure, and 
courageous character of the man before them.” 


A new Hudson River boat has been built, the 
owners of which claim that her speed is greater 
than that of the famous Mary Powell, The own- 
ers of the latter boat hold that the Mary Powell is 
still faster than any other boat.on the river, and 
there is a prospect of an exciting race imthe fall. 
As it is not proposed to carry passengers, the con- 


‘test will happily lack those features which used 


to characterize the Mississippi steamboat races, 
when sides of bacon were taken from the cargo 
to feed the furnaces, and unconsidered negroes 
were perched on the safety-valves. 





This has been, and promises to be to the end, 
an unhappy season for those whose money is in- 
vested at the great sea-side resorts in the vicinity 
of the metropolis. The weather is held to be the 
cause of the absence of money-spending throngs. 
One or two more seasons must pass before the 
truth can be known, but there are grounds for 
the conjecture that these resorts will not be pop- 
ular again till those who control them prepare to 
do business on the basis of popular prices. Their 
profit must come chiefly from those who go down 
to the sea. and return in a day; the class that 
seeks recreation of a sort to last through a sum- 
mer vacation may be found: all along the bays on 
the south side of Long Island, at the quiet resorts 
farther to the east, along the New Jersey shore, 
on the banks of the Hudson, and at other places 
away from the throng. They have the inclina- 
tion and the means to seek quieter and better 
places than those which have been made, though 
with great outlay, on the sands within a half- 
hour’s ride of the city. The prices at Coney Isl- 
and and Rockaway seem to have been made upon 
the assumption that every visitor is on a spree, 
and is reckless of expense. Even under those 
conditions the attractions there were sufficient to 
draw many visitors while the resorts were new, 
and everybody was asking or answering the ques- 
tion, “Have you been to Coney Island?” But 
there is no attraction equal to that of giving every 
person his money’s worth, and that attraction has 
not been held out at Coney Island, except by the 
transportation companies. Two years ago it was 
given out that the patronage of Jews was not de- 
sired at some of the hotels; it was said that they 
wanted too much for their money. The Jews are 
a bargaining people, and they made themselves 
disagreeable to landlords by persistently trying to 
get their money’s worth. The great majority of 
people who would visit Coney Island are as much 
averse to finding fault with prices as the landlords 
are to having their prices found fault with; so 
they stay away. 
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COMMANDER GEORGE S. MERRILL. 
PuoTograrHfp BY Frank Rvssecu. 


THE GRAND ARMY ENCAMPMENT. 


THE Grand Army of the Republic, 
ever since its birth a flourishing or- 
ganization, is constantly growing in 
numbers and popularity. During the 
past year it made a gain of nearly one- 
third, 240 new Posts having been estab- 
lished, embracing a membership of over 
15,000. This swells the present totals 
to 976 Posts and 70,000 members. Dur- 
ing the year nearly $64,000 were ex-. 
pended for relief. The fifteenth an- 
nual session of the National Encamp- 
ment, held at Indianapolis, was largely 
attended, and was one of great enthu- 
siasm. The following named officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
Commander -in-Chief, Major GEORGE 
S. MERRILL, Lawrence, Massachusetts; 
Senior Vice-Commander-in-Chief, Gen- 
eral CHARLES L. YOUNG, Toledo, Ohio ; 
Junior Vice-Commander-in-Chief, Col- 
onel C. V. R. Ponp, Quiney, Michigan ; 
Surgeon-General, Dr. C. STYER, Phila- 
delphia; Chaplain-in-Chief, Rev. J. F. 
LOVERING, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


GENERAL D. G. SWAIM.—[Sre Pact 542.) 
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J. STANLEY BROWN.—{Ser Paar 542.) 
Puotocrarurep ny C. M. Bev. 


COLONEL A. F. ROCKWELL.—[Sre Pace 542.} 


PuoToGRAPuED BY SARONyY, Puorocrarnep By C. M. Beir. 


Commander-in-Chief MERRILL, whose 
portrait is given on this page, was born 
in Methuen; Massachusetts, in 71837. 
When fifteen years old, he went to Law- 
rence to serve an apprenticeship on the 
Courier. , in his twentieth year he ac 
qitired an interest in the Lawrence Amer- 
ican, soon afterward became its editor, 
and in 1860 was its sole proprietor. For 
eight years he was President of the Mas- 
sachusetts Press Association, and organ- 
ized the yearly excursions for whicli it 
has since become famous. In August, 
1861, President LINCOLN appointed him 
Postmaster at Lawrence, to which oftice 
he has been re-appointed every fou 
years since without filing an, applica- 
tion, and entirely without opposition. 
In August, 1862, he was authorized by 
the city government of Lawrence, in 
company with E, T. Coby and Joun K 
TARBOX, to raise a company, under the 
call of President LiIncoLn for 300,000 
nine-months men. He resigned his 
Postmastership to accept this service. 
Postmaster-General BLair declined to 





THE LATE JUSTICE CLIFFORD. THE REV. DR. GARNETT.—[Srr Paar 542.} 
(Ske Paar 542.) Puotoararuen By J. U. Streap. 

















A CANOE REGATTA IN NEW YORK BAY.—Drawy py J. 0. Davipson.—[Ser Par 539.] 
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accept the resignation, and granted him a 
leave of absence. He was elected First-Lieu- 
tenant of the company, and on the promo- 
tion of Captain CoLBy, was made Captain. 
His company was attached to the Fourth 
Massachusetts Regiment, and sent with the 
BANKS expedition to Louisiana, where it 
took part in the siege of Port Hudson and 
other operations in that department. Ad- 
jutant-General SCHOULER, in his annual re- 
port for 1863, especially commended Captain 
MERRILL for his coolness and bravery in res- 
cuing the steamer Louisiana Belle from cap- 
ture by guerrillas. He was Adjutant of the 
Sixth Regiment M. V. M. from 1866 to 1869, 
then Captain of the Fourth Battery Light 
Artillery for four years, and since then has 
been Major of the First Battalion of Light 
Artillery. He was also well known for 
years as a member of the Republican State 
Central Committee, and its worthy and ef- 
ficient Secretary for seven years. But to the 
old soldiers he is best known by his con- 
nection with the Grand Army of Massachnu- 
setts. He was the first Commander of Post 
39 at Lawrence, organized in 1867, and is 
now one of its active members. He was 
Department Commander in 1875, and gain- 
eda hold upon the hearts of all comrades by 
his zeal in the order, and his ready response 
to every call, that made him the most popu- 
lar Commander the State ever had. He has 
attended twelve successive National En- 
campments, and by active exertions made 
the influence of Massachusetts a potent one 
in the grand councils of the order. His 
election was received with great enthusi- 
asm. He has been for several years an ac- 
tive member of the military order of the 
Loyal Legion, for a time a member of the 
Council, and at the May election was elect- 
ed Senior Vice-Commander. In his own city 
he was for five years a member of the Com- 
mon Council, and for two years its President. 
He brings to the oftice of Commander-in- 
Chief the ripened knowledge of years of ex- 
perience, and an enthusiasm unabated. 

The next annual meeting of the Encamp- 
ment will be held at Baltimore, in June, 1882. 
WATCHERS AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE. 

On the preceding page we give the por- 
traits of several of the gentlemen who, be- 
sides the attending physicians, have been 
unremitting watchers at the White House 
since the day that President GARFIELD was 
carried there from the dépét where he was 
shot down. General Swarm, Colonel Rock- 
WELL, and Mr. Brown, the President’s pri- 
vate secretary, have not only been faithful 
attendants upon the wounded President, 
but have exhibited the utmost desire to 
oblige and assist members of the press, and 
an unfailing readiness to impart the infor- 
mation so eagerly sought for by an anxious 
country. 


OUR MINISTER TO LIBERIA. 

THE Rey. HENRY HIGHLAND GARNETT, who 
has been appointed United States Minister 
to Liberia, was born a slave on the estate 
of Colonel WILLIAM SPENCER, of Maryland, 
in 1516. At the age of eight years, on the 


deatii of his master, he succeeded in making | 


his escape to the Free States. He graduated 
from the Oneida Collegiate Institute in 
1x39, and from the Troy Theological College 
in 1Is42. 

It is a singular circumstance that his 
grandfather was brought from the country 
which is now Liberia, about a hundred 
years ago, by slave-dealers, and that the 
Doctor's daughter, Mrs. BARBOZA, a mission- 
ary, now resides with her family in the same 
place whence their ancestor was torn. 

Dr. GARNETT has long been known as an 
eloquent and able minister of the Presby- 
terian Church, and he goes abroad with the 
best wishes of his countrymen. 


THE LATE-HON. NATHAN 
CLIFFORD. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE CLIFFORD, whose por- 
trait is given on page 541, enjoyed along and 
honorable public career as lawyer, member 
of Congress, and on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. He was 
born on a farm at Rumney, New Hampshire, 
in August, 1803, was educated at Haverhill 
Academy and the Hampton Literary Insti- 
tution, and at the age of eighteen eutered 
the law office of JosiaAu QUINCY, a leading 
lawyer of Grafton County, where he re- 
mained for five years. During that time 
he went alone through the whole course of 
college study, besides reading law. In May, 
1827, he was admitted to the bar, and at 
once removed to York County, Maine. Soon 
after, he married HANNAH AYER, of Newtield, 
who survives him. 

Mr. CLIFFORD was a fluent speaker, and 
his abilities brought him early into the po- 
litical field. He served as a Democrat in 
the Maine Legislature, in Congress, as At- 














torney-General under President PoLk, and 
as Minister to Mexico. In 1858 he was ap- 
pointed by President BUCHANAN Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and held that position up to the 
time of his death. He was an upright, able, 
and learned jurist, but in politics he was a 
stanch partisan of the views and measures 
of the Democratic party. He was steadily 
opposed to the antislavery agitation, and 
to the whole policy of the Republican party, 
during the war and also during the period 
of reconstruction. 








“BOB,” THE RETRIEVER. 


OnE of the most intelligent dogs that I 
think ever existed, says a writer in Cham- 
bers’s Journal, was a fine brown retriever, of 
what is called “Lord Forbes’s breed.” He 
was of unusual beauty, a perfect specimen 
of his kind; highly trained to retrieve by 
land or water; of sweet disposition ; a most 
affectionate companion; and, with reason, 
considered to be invaluable. His gentle- 
ness toward little children was invariable ; 
even an infant would be as safe in his charge 
as in that of a nurse. He particularly en- 
joyed romping and playing with older chil- 
dren, joining them in their games. “ Puss 
in the Corner” was especially entered into 
with great delight, running and barking 
vigorously at each change of position ; and 
if a dog can be said to laugh, he certainly 
did so.. No game was thought complete 
without “dear old Bob” as one of the play- 
ers. His tricks and accomplishments were 
numerous. Having passed his life amongst 
soldiers, he had learned a great variety in 
the course of his extensive education. He 
had of course been taught to balance a bis- 
cuit on his nose while the -orders, “ Make 
ready, present, fire !” were pronounced, wait- 
ing with military discipline till the last syl- 
lable was said, when he threw up the bis- 
cuit and caught it in his mouth. He would 
shut a door at command, standing on his 
hind-legs, and forcing it to with his fore- 
feet; shake hands with all visitors, offering 
first one paw, and then the other; and also 
ring the bell, being greatly troubled where 
there was no bell-rope to pull with his teeth. 

Bob had acquired a curious trick of lying 
completely motionless on hearing the word 
of command “ Dead!” and although he might 
be left for several moments, never rose till 
permission was given to do so. Nothing 
could exceed his dexterity at finding ar- 
ticles purposely hid in most unlikely places. 
Letters lodged on boughs of trees nearly out 
of his reach; gloves, whips, sticks, left in 
hedges; handkerchiefs dropped at any dis- 
tance—all were alike discovered and re- 
stored. 

He had not the least objection to music 
generally, having been accustomed to it from 
his earliest years, but nevertheless showed a 
strong and incurable aversion for anything 
approaching to the tone ofa flute. Possibly 
this dislike may have arisen from the primi- 
tive and unmelodious efforts of some juve- 
nile member of a military band. Soinveter- 
ate was the prejudice that merely pretend- 
ing to play on a ruler, whistling a tune, bore 
too close a resemblance to be calmly en- 
dured. Bob took great notice of any change 
in the expression of his friends’ faces; an 
endless amusement thereby was afforded to 
children, through leading him to watch, 
while they made a series of grimaces, dur- 
ing which his eyes were eagerly fixed on 
their countenances. He cleverly affected to 
be extremely angry, growling and barking, 
though evidently realizing the joke. Bob 
also observed the faintest alteration of voice, 
and even of accent; for if addressed in an 
Irish brogue, he became wildly excited, 
doubtless hailing the sound as a pleasing 
reminiscence of his native land. 


Every lady of taste and refinement admits 
Riker’s American Face Powder to be the most 
satisfactory article in the market, although the 
cheapest. Those who prefer a liquid preparation 
will find Riker’s Cream of Roses the most satis- 
factory article they can use.—[Com.] 





MURRAY & LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER, 
When used in the bath or at the toilet, purifies, softens, 
and whitens the skin; refreshes, invigorates, and im- 
parts a delightful sensation of coolness and buoyancy, 
at the same time diffusing a charming and lasting fra- 
grance of rare exotic flowers. It is greatly superior 
to Eau de Cologne. 

Laxman & Kemp, New York, Sole Proprietors. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale 
Depot in’ London, No. 7 Snow Hill.—{ Adv.] 





, BABY'S APPEAL. 
“What makes I cry and folks say Ize naughty ?” 
Cause stomach ache, and sour in my mouffy ; 
Cause too, can't seep, and worme bites ze belly ; 
‘* Fever” za say, feel like I was jelly. 
Guess your babies cry, Dick and Victoria, 
W hen mamma’s gone, and don’t have Castoria, 
“You're right, they fairly yell.’ There, Uncle Cy; 
Cousin Frank have Castoria, he don’t cry.—[Adv.) 


Neraury all the ills that afflict mankind caa he pre- 
vented and cured by. keeping the stomach, liver, and 
kidneys in perfect working order. There is no medi- 
cine known that will do this as quickly and eurely 
as Parker's Ginger Tonic.—[ Adv.} 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Srrenaturens the system by quieting the nervous 
agitation.—[ Adv.) 








Tux beauty and color of the hair may be safely 
regained by using Parker's Hait Balsam, which is 
much admired for its perfume and cleanliness,—{ 4 dv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
‘of oil has been removed. It is = 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested 5 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


on 
& 
CGI 








Sold by all Chemists 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
for Constipation, 
Pharmacien de 1" Classe 
G R | L LO N and Druggists. 


T A R A laxative and refreshing 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
de la Faculté de Pari 
75 cents the box. 


Fruit Lozenge 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 

8, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris, 








CABINETTOS, AUTOMATIC MUSICAL CABINETS, 
PIPE ORGANS, REED ORGANS, and PIANOS. 
The most wonderful music-producing instruments 

in the world. Play everything. Any one can play 

them. No musical knowledge required. Call and see 
them, or send for Circular to the 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 


831 Broadway, bet. 12th and 13th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 
LYON & HEALY, 162 State St., Chicago, Ill, 


Wholesale Agents for Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and the Pacific Coast. 


Edson Electro-Magnetic Garter 
CURES NEURALGIC PAINS, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
CRAMPS,etc. DeveLorps the LEG, 
ANKLE and FOOT, strengtheu- 
ing the limbs, adds magvELLOUS 
GRACE AND ELASTICITY TO THB 
STEP, and puts an end to ILt- 
Baaren and Dwarrep Limes, 
Substantially made of best Sitx, 
GaTin oR CoTTon Weusine. Beau- 
tiful in appearance. 

PRICES: One inch, all Silk or 





Webbing (one inch wide), La- 

dies’, $1 % Miese 

ed ange on receipt of Posta! 
ey 


ter. Send for circular. LONDON 
ELECTRIC FABRIC CO., 144 
DuareSt..N. ¥. P.O. 


FOR SALE. 


THE FIRST OF MAY. Designed by Watter 
Crane. One of the “First Proofs.” 

HERKOMER’S FORTRAIT OF RUSKIN. 
Artist’s proof, signed. 








Box 4048, 





Apply to 
F. A. NAST, 70 Pineapple St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





TWO NEW VOLUMES 


HOLPE'S SHAKESPEARE. 


THE COMEDY OF ERRORS, Edited, 
with Notes, by W. J. Rotre, With Illustra- 
tions. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 

CYMBELINE. Edited, with Notes, by 
W. J. Rotrz. With Illustrations. 161mo, 
Cloth, 60 cents ; Paper, 40 cents. 





Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics: The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cesar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIIL — Richard II.— Richard IlI.—Mac- 
beth.—A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V. 
—As You Like It.—-Hamlet.—Much Ado. About 
Nothing.—Romeo and Juliet.—Othello.—Twelfth 
Night.—The Winter’s Tale.—King John.—Henry 
IV.- Part L—Heury IV. Part I1.—King Lear.— 
The Taming of the Shrew.—All ’s Well that Ends 
Well. — Coriolanus.— The Comedy of Errors.— 
Cymbeline.—Goldsmith’s Select Poems.—Gray’s 
Select Poems. 16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 60 ceuts 
per volume; Paper, 40 cents per volume. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ga” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Chester, Pa., opens September 14. Degrees conferred. 
Cot. THEO. HYATT, President. 








i 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 


of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps h 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverave 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills,. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be graduatly built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in soldered tins, 3 and Ib., labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 
Also, Epps's Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 
EXTRACT a 

ofa LETTER from ' 

a MEDICAL GEN.- 

TLEMAN at Mad- 

ras, to his brother 














SOUPS, 
GRAVIES, 


most wholesome 
sauce thatis made.” 


Le. re 


Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Sold and used throughout the world. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
\E 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


ILLUSTRATED. 





2mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 





Mr. Conway is always an interesting writer, and 
his opportunities for knowing and studying Carlyle 
were great. He has made a very readable volume, 
and one that students of Carlyle will do well to study 
and weigh in comparison with the testimony of oth- 
ers and of Carlyle’s own works.—Boston Post. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





MRS. THOMPSON’S Celebrated 
patent “WAVE.” The un) lel- 
ed success of this charming addition to 

's toilet, is due to their con- 
mee, comfort, and the de- 
ded im ed 


p- Being 
cannot get out of 


‘raining thee. Pek 

and the danger of raining t! 'e lee, 
y extra).Sent C. O. D. with priv- 
of Mra. C. Thompson, 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. No agents. 


MINTON'S scarcer TILED. 


ENAMELED 
China Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’S 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALIL & SON, 
604 Broadway, New York, 

Sole Agents in the United States. 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 
Caxton e 











ALL OF Y 


xtte Press, $8.00 
COUMBEAR Press 


$56; will do first-class work. 









GUietiS € MaRCREDY foc, 


Send Stamp for catalogue. 





NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 ~ 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 





Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 

for a sample retail box 

A by express of the best 
Candies in America, put 


‘ up elegantly and strictly 
pam Refers to all Chicago. Address C. F. GUNTHER, 
fectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


Jroyene Agoidents 
somest safest car- 











RIVATE THEATRICALS.—Catalogues 
of Hie Pantomimes, Ta’ &c. 

Can be had free, by sending your address to 
Post ce Box 3410, New York. 














HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








AUGUST 6, 1881. 
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PURE SUGAR. 





Bya recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as lucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 

- words ‘* New Process ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows : 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their grocer, 
sugar in our original packages, either half or 
whole barrels, 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 

HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, © 

DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO, 


117 WALL STREET, NEw York. : 





RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N.Y. 


AMERICAN HOTEL, 
‘Under the personal su: sion of its new: owner, 
Mr. URIAH WELCH, Proprietor of the St. Nicuotas 
Horgt, New York. aes 


SPRING HOUSE, 

F. R. PROCTOR, Owner and Proprietor. 
There are no better kept Summer Hotels in the world. 
. Richfield is noted for its Curative Springs, pure and 
invigorating air, charming drives and walks, delight- 
ful scenery and the best of society. 








logue. Made only by A. H. 
Andrews & Co, Chicazo, Il. 


EASY! 
FOWLER’S SHAVING SOAP 


a 


_ SHAVING MADE 
VROOM & 
. Gives a e soft, lasting lather. 

a 





1 on receipt of twenty cents. 


Packet by m 
RUTHE RD, 26 Liberty St., N.Y. 





A NEW VOLUME 


OF THE 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS, 


LANDOR. By Sipyey Corvin. 12mo, Cloth, 
75 cents, 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by 
Joun Morury. The following volumes are now 
ready: 

Worvewortn. By KE. W. H. Myers.—Looxr. By 
Thomas Fowler. — Byron. By John Nichol. — 
Jounson. By Leslie Stephen.—Gmuuon. By J.C. 
Morison.—Soort. By R. H. Hutton.—Suenrey. By 
J. A. Symonds.—Gotpsmtra, By William Black.— 
Hume. By Professor Huxley.—Deror. By Wil- 
liam Minto.—Burns, By Principal Shairp.—Srrv- 
8rR. By Dean Church. —Tuackeray. ‘By An- 
thony Trollope.—Burxr. By John Morley. —Mit- 
ton. By Mark Pattison.—Souruxy. By Edward 
Dowden.—Bonran. By James Anthony Froude. — 
Cnavorr, By Adolphus William Ward.—Cowrrn. 
By Goldwin Smith.—Porzr.. By Leslie Stephen. 
—Drvprn. By George Saintsbury.—Lanpor. By 
Sidney Colvin. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 


Hawrtnorng, By Henry James, Jr. 12mo,Cloth,$1 00. 





Published by HARPER. & BROTHERS, New York.. 


52 Any of the above soorks sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, toany part of the United Siates, on receipt of 
the price, 





JUMPING AT A CONCLUSION. 





IM & TIP, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“TOBY TYLER,” 


BEGUN IN No. 92 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


PUBLISHED AUGUST 2d. 


4 Oents a Oopy; $1.50 a Year. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 





WJOHNS 





‘ASGESTSS 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, 
Steam Pive & Boiler Coverings. Steam Packing, 
Mill Board, Sheathing, Fire Froot Coatings, &c. 


Senp ror RIPTIVE Ic 
H.W.JOHNS M'F'C CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 





Type 
70 YOUR NAMES are 


Chr , Water Scenes,etc.—no two 
Agent’ Sample Book, . Great variet: 
+ ee “2 ook. Se. Ge to dealers 


Advertising and Bevel-Edge Cards, 


rinte Samples Fancy Advertising Cards, 50c 
and printers, JOOUENS BROS. box 2 Northford, Ct. 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ ee $4 00 | 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year........0+..0+6 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year..........+++ cons 2 


.HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a | 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, | 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging | 


from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall list of Har- 


per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished | 


gratuitously on application to Harrse & Brorurrs, 





te” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 


titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


to Students of 
T Music. 
Fee eva TORY 
of the New England CONSE 
> ic i t FREE. Apply 
o* College oc Mush Mosc. Hass. Boston, Mass. 

i #50 to $i 
Intelligent Agents nrweek mints Waike 
Glexikle Fountain Cold fiom Oily tistecloss men 
need apply. Address ass PEN wes Cco., 
Hamilton, O., or 85 roadway, New York. 


PECK’S Patent Invisible EAR DRUMS, 
i NY A Grand Suecess. Send for treatise. 














DR. PECK, 
853 Broadway, New York. 
Also Prop. Dr. Stinson’s Catarrh & Asthma Cures. 





Styles Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, Violet, Jap- 
AO i Cards,name on 10c. Card Miljs,Northtord,Ct 





$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 


free. Address H. Hatter? & Co.,Portland,Maine, 











COLORADO SPECIME 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 

FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. “Is 
a success and a boon tor which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See “‘ Medical P 
“ British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
— Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
eo only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

ne, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON. & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


cg) The Mineral Inkstand. 


Large, Square, solid, brilliant. A Study. One size 
only. Each stand comprised of the following : 
1. Gold Ore from Briggs Mine. 

2. Gold Ore from Russell Gulch. 

3. Silver Ore from Georgetown. 

4. Silver Ore from San Juan Mines. 

5. Argentiferous Gelena, Leadville. 
6 3 
7 
8. 





ress,” ** Lancet,” 





. Copper Ore. & 

. Iron Pyrites, Gold Bearing, Central City. 
. Fluor Spar from Mt. of the Holy Cross, 
9. Baryta. 

10. Moss Agate. 

11. Wood Jasper. 

12. Wood Opal from Happy Canyon. 

18. Onyx. © 

14. Wood Carnelian. 

15. Petrified Cottonwood. 

. Petrified Cedar from Hill’s Ranch. 
Petrified Palm. 

18, Crystallized Palm. 

19. Smoky Quartz from Pike’s Peak. 

20. Rocky Crystal. 

21. Rose Alabaster. 

22. White Alabaster. 

23. Pink Satin Spar. 

24. Selenite. 

25. Iceland Spar. 

26. Amazon Stone from Pike’s Peak. 


Catalogued and numbered. Price $200. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Sent by mail, securely 

- packed, on receipt of order and price. Address 

H. H. TAMMEN, 

_ Windsor Hotel, Denver, Colorado. 





Makes five galions of a delicious and sparkling 


JIMPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 (TS. 
FE beverage, —wholesome and temperate. Sold ra 
of A 





AGENTS WANTED 


For *‘ Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” 
By Witt1am M. Tuomson, D.D., Forty-five Years 
a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illus- 
trations from Photographs. 
Apply to or address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N.Y. 


iD) A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Txur & Co. Maine, 


Upham’s Asthma Cure 

Upnemie Attra tre if 
. : mal e 

go" ot ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


a year to Agents and expenses. $6 outfit 
$999 free. Address F. Swain & Co., Augusta, Me. 











LANDOR. B 


TO-DAY IN AMERICA. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


E. 
Stpnry Corvin. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
cents. The Latest Volume issued in the “ English 
Meu of Letters.” 
IL 


Two New Volumes of Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


SHAKESPEARE'S THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


Kdited, with Notes, by Wiitam J. Roure, A.M. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 
40 cents. 


SHAKESPEARE'S TRAGEDY OF CYMBELINE. 


Edited, with Notes, by Witiram J. Roirg, A.M. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 
40 cents. F 

Ill. : 


Studies for the Old World 
and the New. By Joseru Harron. 4to, Paper, 
20 cents. 
IV, 
By Monoure D. Conway. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Vv 


Illustrated. 


FARM FESTIVALS. By Witt. Carterton, Author 


of “Farm Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” and ‘“Cen- 

tennial Rhymes.” With’ numerous characteristic 

Illustrations. Uniform with ‘* Farm Ballads" and 

“Farm Legends.” 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; 

Gilt Edges, $2 50, 

Vi. 
BEAUTY IN DRESS, By Miss Oakey. 16mo, C.oth, 
$1 00, 

VIL. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 

TAMENT. Harper's American Editions. In bre- 

vier type. 4to, Pener, 20 cents. Iémo, Cloth, 45 

ceuts; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents. . 

VIII. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and King Tounis XVIII. during the 
Congress.at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublished.) From 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M. G. PALLAIN. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, iu 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

FX, 

UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY aos Con- 
trasted with its Earlier aud Later History; being the 
Cunuingham Lectures for 1880. By Joun Cainns, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 
ology and Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 
College, Edinburgh. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 12mo, 
Cloth, 60 ceuts, * 


HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Errs Sanurnr. 
Royal 8vo, Nluminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 

XI. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE.BOOK FOR 1881. 
Harper's Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe aud 
the East; being a Guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria. Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. By 
W. Pemproxe Ferrivge,. With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twentieth Year (i881). In Three Volumes. 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume. 

Von. 1.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Von. If.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 
Vor. I11.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
XII. 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA, 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of ‘The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Llus- 
trated. 8Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 

: XIll. 

THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in America. 
By Henry Cazor Lover. 8vo, Half Leather, $3 00. 


XIV. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books, 
Iilustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 


and Anecdotes of Himself and his Friends. By 
Win.iam Howie Wyuiig, 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





The Neptune Vase. By Vinatnia W. Jounson. 20 cts. 
Ayala’s Angel. By Antuony Trotiore. 20 cents, 


The Beantiful Wretch: a Brighton Story. By Wit- 
JAM Biack. With 55 Illustrations, 20 cents. 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Author of ‘ Golden- 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


29 


$!! By Groner H. Herwonrn. $1 00. 

An Ocean Free-Lance. By W. Crank Russki.. 20 cts, 
A Costly Heritage. By Autor O'HaNton. 20 cents. 
Visited on the Children, By Tuo. Girt. 20 cents, 


At the Seaside, and other Stories. By Mary Crom, 
Hay, 15 cents. 


A Child of Nature. By Rosert Buouanan. 15 cente. 


a First Offer, and other Stories. By Many Crow. 
Tay. 15 cents. 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. By Watrer Besant and 
Jamxs Kiox, 20-cents. 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne Braue. 20 cents, 


Who was Paul Grayson? By Joun Hauserron. Il- 
lustrated. $1 00, =o 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. Ouienant. 29 cents. 








ea” Harrer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
toorks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


C- Hauren’s Cavaroaue mailed Sree on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Agente. Wanted. 4 A) S. M. Spencer, 
Sells Rapidly. CG:4S: 5Oe Wash'n st. 
Particulars free. F Boston, Mass. 








$5 t 20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
0 Address Stinson & Cu., Portland, Maine, 
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THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.§.A.Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Har Restorer 


IS PERFECTION/ 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED. HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. : 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 

Established over 40 years. 


Enormous and eS sales 
Throughout Europe and America. 


ZYLO BALSAMUM (tits. Allens) 


A lovely tonic and Hair Dressing. It 
removes Dandruff, allays all itching, 
stops falling Hair and promotes a 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 
Price Seventy-five Cents in large 


lass stoppered Bottles. Sold by ail Druggists. 





7 


¥ = 










lea : 


JEFFERIES 








Our Complete Set for $10. 

Cannot be equalled in this country. 
_ijefferies Best IMPORTED SETS, $20, 
$25, $30, $35, 840, and 850. 

Onur superior Match Tennis Ball, felt covered and 
cemented, per dozen, by mail, $5. All leading clubs 
that have given this ball a trial pronounce it supe- 
rior in firmness, and without the lumpy 
defect of the English ball. Send stamp tor 
catalogue. PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 

124 & 126 Nassau Street, New York. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
A permanent, practical road vehicle, 
with which a person can ride three 
miles as easily as he could walk one. 
The exercise promotes health and 
strength. Send 3-cent stamp for 24- 
page Catalogue, with Price-Lists and 
full information. 
_ THE POPE MFG. Co., 
597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











cured by 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
of all Druggists at he. a box 


| Sent by mail on receipt 
of price, by .¥ 


C, N. Crittenton, 115 Fulton St.. N.Y, 


¥@ ORGANS, 15 Stops. 4 Set Reeds, 
oly $65, Address Daniel 
(ea ae aan pee ene 


F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 





The Great Remedy For THE LIVER, 
= BOWELS, and the KIDNEYS. 
ese great organs are the Natural 
theSystem, If they work- well, heaith hee 
Y become cl » dread: diseases are 
se the blood is poisoned with the 
# hum should have been expelled naturally. 
KIDNEY-Wo T will restore the natural action, 
an row 0! disease, Thousand have been 
cured, and all may be. For sale byall Druggists. 





] T 7 —The purest and 
CONGRESS WATER. ara 
thartic waters. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
They impair the digestive or- 
gans and kidneys, thereby inducing irreparable results. 


foreign and domestic. 














1 TY 

FRAGRANT 
Is a composition of the 
: 2 purest and choicest in- 
2 - eg cee of the vegeta- 
z le kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves 
the TterTn, hardens and 
invigorates the gums, 
= and cools and refreshes 
= the mouth. IMPURE 
BREATH, caused by 
neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is 
not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant by the 
daily use of SOZODONT. 
It is as harmless as water, and has been indorsed 

by the most scientific men of the day. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


THE ELECTRIC SPONGE. 


ELECTRIC BATHS 


At your own home. Invaluable in all forms of ner- 
vous disease. Cures headache like magic. Rheuma- 
tism cured by bathing parts affected. All sick and 
ailing persons obtain marvellous relief on account of 
the wonderful tonic effects of the Electric Sponge. 
Frail, sickly children are made strong by a daily bath 
with the Electric Sponge. As a healthful luxury it 
is unequalled, Sent to any address on receipt of 
one dollar. 


J. J. ASHLEY & (0S LABORATORY, 
696 Bedford Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 























PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, containing 


ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A Inxury for persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price-List. 


OUR GOODS. arg Sotp ny FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


= 
NO CORDS énBACARtED ' 


LADIES IN BUYING 
WINDOW DRAPERY 
HARTSHORN'S 
"i ROLLERS 


INFRINGEMENTS DEALT } WITH, 
486 Broadway, 














ACCORDING TO LAW 
New York. 





FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


i MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
a Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 





STEEL PENS 


I0L08 


All DEALEF Ah 
GOLOMEDA:L PARIS ExPOS 





QALA RY AND EXPENSES paid to live 
‘4 men for selling Nursery Stock. 
Address CHASE BROTHERS, 
New England Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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SMOKE MARSHALL'S 
PREPARED CUBEB CIGARETTES, 







CaO as 
mee &*« 


For Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Asthma, 
mee Hay Fever, Throat Diseases, &c. 

AS hy) Sold by all Druggists; or send 25 cents for sample box by mail, to 
a JAMES B, HORNER, 59 Maiden Lane, New York, U.8: A. 


SYPHER & CO. 


ARE NOW RECEIVING FROM EUROPE 


Antique Furniture, Clocks, 
Bronzes, China, &c., &c. 


739 & 741 BROADWAY. _ 














KEEPS THE BLOOD COOL AND THE 
BRAIN CLEAR. 


| 
| 
| 
PERA GLASSES 








Microscopes, Spectacles, 





: wa et Barometers, 
RUNSWICE I dered form, Delicious, economical, rometers, and Compasses. R. & J. BECK 
B convenient 10 varieties, Rich and nour- Manufacturing Opticians, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOUPS. ishing. Depot, 75 Warren Street. N. Y. 


ta Send for Iustrated Priced Catalogue. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


Over 500,000 people read each weekly edition of this paper, and we assume that quite 40,000 of there readers 
are more or less bald, and that nearly all the 500,000 are afflicted with occasional headaches and neuralgia. ; 

Dandruff and falling hair, those sure signs of approaching Baldness, claim many thousands, while a feeling 
of exhaustion and fatigue is common to those who work hard the mental faculties and keep the nervous sys- 
tem at a high pressure. . 

No donbt most of these afflicted readers would cheerfully pay $3.00 for an easy and agreeable cure—always 
at hand and lasting for years—but most of them are doubtful about advertised remedies; and the public has 
been so often a humbugged that our new and worthy invention must suffer from this cause until 
we can inspire confidence. 

The mail brings us hundreds of letters enclosing the “stmt of our “remarkable invention ;” but, where one 
individual sends for it, no doubt thousands are deterred through fear of being cheated. 

To remove this fear, we have determined to adopt a plan of doing business which will convince every man, 
woman, and child that no pecuniary risk is run by those sending for this article. 


OUR PLAN. 


The article is Dr. Scott’s Beautiful, Pure Bristle, 
Electric Hair Brush. If you send us the price, 
$3.00, and 10 cents for seaieteation, we will im- 
mediately send one to you postpaid. So soon 
as you receive the Brush, please examine it 
thoroughly, and test it by the little plated 
compass which accompanies each one,and 
then if you are not well pleased with its 
beauty and excellence write to us, giv- 
ing your reasons, and we will prompt- 
ly return the price to you. ‘“‘ Very 
good,” says a reader. ‘But what 
guarantee have I that you (a stran- 
ger to me) will keep this pledge 2" 

This is the turning-point in getting 

your confidence, and we will try to 
show you how our own interests are 
best served by dealing fairly with 
you, 
The Brush is of superior make, 
beautifully carved, good value for 
the money, and will actually do 
all we claim for it. We know you 
will like it, because so many peo- 
ple send us orders for the second, 
third, fourth, and even sixth one, 
and we have received thousands of 
orders from other parties to whom 
it has been recommended by those 
benefited. 

Now, the proprietors of this pa- 
per will not knowingly publish any 
numbug. They are exceptionally 
careful about the class of adver- 
tisements a. accept, and who they 
come from, ye have been advertis- 
ing in this paper nearly a year, paying 
many thousand dollars for the same, 
while we have a to hear the first com- 
plaint that we have not always done just 
as agreed with its readers. So soon as 
we fail to do 80, you may, be assured that 
its proprietors will refase to receive our 
advertisement. 

We do not think it.amiss to mention 
right here that some of*the proprietors 
and staff of this paper have at various times 
bought brushes from'us and paid cash for 
them. 

The Brush is warranted to relieve nervous 
headache in 5 minutes; bilious headache in 
5 minutes; neuralgia in 5 minutes; to prevent 
falling hair and baldness; cure dandruff and - 
diseases of the scalp; to promptly arrest premature 
grayness; to make the hair grow long and glossy; 
and immediately soothes the weary brain, When 
used as a flesh brush it cures rheumatism. é 

Space will not permit our printing here more than one _ ZA 
testimonial out of thousands received, but we will gladly mail — ZF 
free our pamphlets on application. Please read this one, it is ~<A 
interesting and concerns you: t 
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Hovskt or oma gg 
February 12, 1881. 

For the firat time in life T am induced to give a testimonial. Noticing in some 
paper an advertisement of Dr. Scott's Electric Hair Brush, I sent $3 for one, and 
find it indeed a remarkable brush. My wife has for years suffered with head- 
aches. The brush cures them at'once. Several friends have used it*for head- 
aches, and it has never failed. My wife was also getting prematurely bald, but the 
brush has entirely sto: i the ‘falling hair and started a new growth. I use it to 
remove dandruff, and it works like a charm. . Five times the cost would not buy 
my Brush if I conid not replace it. To-day I bought of McAlmont, druggist, of 
this place, two brushes to send to friends who have tried mine and requested 
me to buy for them. Colonel Ponder, Mayor of Walnut Ridge, was attacked by a 
severe case of sick headache while’at my house. * He was very sick. My wife pro- 
»osed to try the brush, which. he finally consented to do, with no faith in it, 
copes. In three minutes he said he never felt better in hia life, and directed me 
to send’ him’a brush. I have authorized McAlmont, the druggist, to use my 
name in recommending it. Yours truly, 

GEORGE THORNBURGH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Thornburgh is also Grand High Priest of Royal Arch Masons and Past 
Grand Master of Masons of Arkansas. 

Litre Rook, Ark., Feb. 12, 1881. 

April 5, 1881. 
To the Public: . . ; : 

Having been troubled by many letters asking if above is genuine, I hereby 

declare it to be strictly true.’ It was given volantarily, without solicitation, and 


this is my answer to all _— GEORGE THORNBURGH. 





Sent, tpaid, on receipt of $8.00, and 10 cents for registration ; <. we will send 
it, COD. a your expense, with permission of opening and examining. Express 
orders from west of the Mississippi and south of Virginia must contain $1.00 to 
cover charges. Be sure and mention this paper. Remittances can be made in money 
orders, drafts, currency, or stamps, payable to GEORGE A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, 
New York. * $ 
Proprietors: Tur Pan. Mau E.roreto Assocation of London and New York. 

CAUTION.—An attempt. has been made to pat so-called “‘ Electro Magnetic” Brushes 


upon the market, but the Post - Office authorities at Washington have published the com- 
pany as a fraud. e therefore caution the Public to be careful that ‘* Dr. Scott's" name is 








on the box and “ Electric.” on the Brush. Ours is not wire, but a pure bristle Brush. 














